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Wilde’s Bible Pictures 


Paul and Barnabas at Lystra (from an old tapestry) 


Barnabas 


By LOWELL MESSERSCHMIDT 


Here is a supplementary article to use with the 
lesson on “Strengthening Our Churches” (Inter- 
national Lesson Series, January 10). 


Wuat is a good churchman? In the Acts of the 
Apostles we find a description of a certain church- 
man who was outstanding in the early church. 

The first twelve chapters of Acts deal with 
Peter and the last sixteen chapters deal with 
Paul, but in no one section is Barnabas the chief 
character. He wrote no letters of which we have 
record. He is almost overlooked in the importance 
that history assigns to Peter and Paul. 

Yet Barnabas made a significant contribution 
to the church. He was an active layman in the 
Jerusalem church, but also he saw beyond the 
provincialism of that church and helped spread 
the gospel in many places. Later he was ordained 
and with Paul and others worked continually for 
the church. What were Barnabas’ characteristics 
that made him outstanding? 


First of all, we find that Barnabas was generous 
to the church in the use of his possessions. Bar- 
nabas is mentioned first in Acts 4. There we are 
told that, because of the generosity of the mem- 
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bers, no one in the Jerusalem church was in 
need. Many sold their possessions and gave the 
proceeds to help the church’s program of provid- 
ing for the needy. We read, “Joseph who was sur- 
named by the apostles Barnabas. .. , a Levite, a 
native of Cyprus, sold a field which belonged to 
him, and brought the money and laid it at the 
apostles’ feet” (4:36-37). 

Barnabas was a good steward. He was on fire 
for the faith; he had a generous heart. He did 
not believe that his possessions were his own but 
rather, like the psalmist, he could say, “The earth 
is the Lorn’s and the fulness thereof” (Psalms 
24:1). 

Later in his career Barnabas was in Antioch 
with Paul when word came of a great famine in 
Jerusalem. The members of the Antioch church 
decided to send relief to Jerusalem. That Barna- 
bas was chosen for this mission speaks well of his 
reputation for stewardship. 


BARNABAS’ second qualification was courage. 
Paul’s surrender to Christ on the Damascus road 
is familiar to all, but we often forget the recep- 
tion that Paul experienced on his return to Jeru- 
salem. When he tried to join the disciples, he was 
about as welcome as a case of scarlet fever would 
be. 

After all, Paul had persecuted the church so 
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that most of the disciples left the city. He had wit- 
nessed and consented to the lynching of Stephen. 
He had gone to Damascus with orders to arrest 
the Christians there. Now he wanted to join the 
people whom he had persecuted. The Christians 
at Jerusalem “were all afraid of him, for they did 
not believe that he was a disciple” (9:26). We 
can scarcely blame them for taking this attitude 
toward Paul. 

Then Barnabas came on the scene. It was he 
who had the courage to plead for Paul before the 
church. Can’t you picture some of the members 
of the official board when Barnabas presented 
Paul’s name? They would look over their glasses 
and ask, “What! Bring Paul into the church after 
the way he has been treating us?” Barnabas, how- 
ever, was Paul’s friend. When others doubted 
Paul’s sincerity, Barnabas believed he was genu- 
ine. 

By taking this stand Barnabas was jeopardizing 
his own standing in the Jerusalem church. He 
was subjecting himself to the same criticism as 
Jesus—that he was associating with sinners. Yet 
he stood up to the members of his church and 
backed the admission of the man who had once 
tried to destroy them. 

Barnabas showed courage in opposing Paul as 
well as when defending him. On the first mission- 
ary journey John Mark was with Barnabas and 
Paul but deserted them at Pamphylia. When 
Barnabas and Paul planned their second journey, 
Paul refused to take Mark with them, although 
Barnabas wanted him as a companion. We are told 
“there arose a sharp contention” between Paul 
and Barnabas over Mark. They separated, each 
going his own way. A man of less courage would 
have thought that he would gain much in staying 
with a man like Paul, but principle was worth 
more to Barnabas than the thought of what he 
would gain. Barnabas stood with Mark. 

At another time Barnabas showed courage as 
he joined Paul in declaring that the Gentiles could 
be Christians even when not following the Jewish 
ceremonial law. When the Jerusalem Christians 
sent a delegation to Antioch to challenge the 
right of the Gentiles to become Christians when 
not following the Jewish rituals, Paul and Barna- 
bas “had no small dissension and debate with 
them” (15:2). Barnabas showed courage in stand- 
ing against the views of the ecclesiastical leaders 
of his day. 


THIRD, Barnabas had an evangelistic zeal. Intro- 
ducing Paul and supporting him to the Jerusalem 
church was a form of evangelism. We might ask 
ourselves if we are in the line of Barnabas when 
strangers come into our church? Do we go out 
of the way to greet them? Do we visit people to 
invite them to our church? What kind of evange- 
lists are we? 

When Stephen was killed, some of the Chris- 
tians who left Jerusalem went to Antioch. There 
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a number of them preached to the Jews while 
others spoke to the Greeks. This meant that in 
Antioch there were two separate churches, one 
Jewish and one Gentile, and that both were grow- 
ing. 

Word of this reached the Jerusalem church, and 
Barnabas was sent to Antioch to investigate. That 
Barnabas was selected for this important assign- 
ment is an indication of his recognized leadership. 

When Barnabas arrived in Antioch, he saw the 
wonderful growth of the church. However, he 
realized there was a need for more leadership, 
and he recalled that his friend Paul was living 
in the city of Tarsus. So Barnabas went to that 
city and brought Paul to Antioch where the two 
were later set apart for special work. It was from 
Antioch that they set out on what we know as 
the first missionary journey. 

Later, in his Letter to the Galatian church, Paul 
tells that Barnabas was chosen as a representa- 
tive of Christ to the Gentiles. This, too, is an indi- 
cation of Barnabas’ evangelistic zeal. 

We must not fail to see the close relationship 
in the early church between Christian teaching 
or education and evangelism. The prominent 
leaders of the church in Antioch were called 
“prophets and teachers.” The word “evangelist” 
is not used. The early church assumed what we 
often forget—that Christian education is evange- 
listic. 


BarnaBas’ fourth characteristic was humility. 
This is shown in his acceptance and forgiveness 
of Paul in Jerusalem. It is also shown in his for- 
giveness of Mark and his willingness to give Mark 
a second chance. 

Barnabas did not try to be the most important 
person at Antioch. Instead of trying to run the 
church himself, he brought Paul from Tarsus. 

When one looks at the background of the two 
men, one finds many similarities. Paul was a 
Pharisee of the tribe of Benjamin; he could speak 
both Hebrew and Greek; he was a Roman citizen. 

Barnabas was also a Jew but of the tribe of 
Levi. Like Paul, he could speak both Hebrew and 
Greek. Paul had the advantage of having studied 
under Gamaliel, the great Jewish theologian, and 
of possessing Roman citizenship. 

Barnabas was not much less qualified than Paul. 
Still, when there was a need, Barnabas sent for 
Paul. 

Historically Barnabas has taken a lesser place to 
the genius of Paul. In spite of his interest in 
the church and its advancement he is mentioned 
only occasionally in the Bible. In addition to being 
Paul’s sponsor and traveling companion, he be- 
came a great evangelist and churchman in his 
own right. 

Barnabas was a churchman extraordinary. He 
showed it by his generosity, his courage, his evan- 
gelistic zeal, and his humility. How do we measure 
as churchmen today? 
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F OR consideration this month: 

1. Follow up on last month’s discussion on 
World Service giving 

2. Plans for church membership training 

3. Observance of Lent and Easter 

4. Race Relations Sunday and Brotherhood 
Week 

5. Older adult work 

6. Announcements of current activities 


1. Have classes and groups been informed of 
the consideration of World Service giving at last 
month’s council meeting? Any group discussions 
of this should be reported briefly. 

How can the thrilling story of World Service 
be more effectively shared? How can it be drama- 
tized? Perhaps the chairman of the local-church 
commission on missions could be invited to share 
their plans for stimulating more concern for World 
Service throughout the church. 

Determine at least one step the adult division 
can take in this matter. List other suggestions 
for future consideration. 

2. Is the pastor planning to lead a church-mem- 
bership class for adults? Are other plans being 
set up by the commission on membership and 
evangelism? Is a series of orientation sessions for 
all prospective new members being set up by 
the official board? In what ways may adult classes 
and other groups co-operate with these plans? 

Many adults are drawn into the Christian fel- 
lowship first through a church-school class or 
through an organized older-adult fellowship. In it 
they are nurtured and sustained. This is a natural, 
normal thing. 

What can be done through adult groups to make 
this Lenten season one of real growth in member- 
' ship in and loyalty to the church? Copies of Evan- 
gelistic Teaching—Adults (4450-B; free from 
Service Department, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee) may be on hand for reference. Plan 
your next steps very carefully. 

3. What other plans are being made for church- 
wide observance of the Lenten season and Easter? 
The pastor may outline such plans and point out 
the share adult groups and individuals will have. 
Include suggestions from the director of recreation 
and creative arts as to drama and similar re- 
sources. 

4. Suggestions for Race Relations Sunday (Feb- 
ruary 7) and Brotherhood Week may be found 
in ApuLT TEACHER, January, 1959, and in current 
issues of The Methodist Story, World Outlook, 
Forecast, and adult church-school periodicals. 

5. A director of older-adult work serves as a 
resource person to the older-adult fellowship 
and co-ordinator of work with all older adults in 
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have one, consideration should be given to enlist- 
ing such a person—perhaps a woman whose 
family responsibilities have lessened. 

A committee may be selected from the council, 
plus leading older persons, to investigate the needs 
of older adults and determine what should be 
included in the church’s ministry to them. 

This committee will need to (1) check the 
church roll and all other possible sources to dis- 
cover the older adults in the church family and 
constituency; (2) visit these persons to learn their 
special needs, experiences, skills, and present re- 
lationships in the church’s life; (3) draw out sug- 
gestions as to what they want most that the 
church can provide. 

Resources: Mature Years; Older Adults in the 
Church, 4800-BC (35 cents from The Methodist 
Publishing House); Join With Older Adults in 
Christian Fellowship, 4310-B, and Starting an 
Older Adult Group in Your Church, 4311-B, both 
free from your conference executive secretary or 
Service Department, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee. 

6. Announcements of current activities: World 
Service Sunday—January 24 (emphasis on world 
missions); dates of workers’ conferences and 
other meetings. 

Close with prayer of thanksgiving for God’s 
guidance in thought and planning. 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Division of the Local Church, P. O. 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 
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Leader’s Suggestions by Harold Ehrensperger | 





John Calvin, the Man and His Ethics, by Georgia Harkness 
The Living of These Days, by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Tuis month we begin the second quarter of a 
curriculum experiment called “Advanced 
Studies.” This series of book studies is for adults 
who have asked for a less structured, more chal- 
lenging study than is available in some of our 
other printed resources. 

Reports have been coming in from groups who 
studied The Organization Man in October, No- 
vember, and December. Some found the study 
most stimulating. They rejoiced in the freedom of 
an unstructured unit. Others, who expected “Ad- 
vanced Studies” to be like any other unit, were 
disappointed. They wanted more guidance. 

There are two reasons why more help was not 
given. First, we are limited by the number of 
pages in our publications. Second, this series is 
designed for groups who want to move at their 
own pace. They do not want a structure that says, 
“Do this this week and do that next week.” It 
is our desire to make this series truly advanced, 
both in subject matter and in techniques. 


p> Books 

John Calvin, the Man and His Ethics, by 
Georgia Harkness. Abingdon Press, 1958. Paper, 
$1.50. 

The Living of These Days, An Autobiography, 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper and Brothers, 
1956. $4. 

(These books may be ordered from The Meth- 
odist Publishing House serving your territory.) 


Introduction 

The two books being studied this quarter pre- 
sent two men as different as can be, and yet two 
men who profoundly influenced the generations 
in which they lived. Calvin’s influence continues, 
and Fosdick’s will continue for generations to 
come. Both men were extremely interested in 
their own times; both men were dedicated to 
preaching; both men were considered to be devils 
by some and saints by others. 

There are two ways in which the study of these 
books might be made. Your group may study one 
for a month and then study the other for a month. 
The last month might be spent comparing the two 
books and the great men they deal with. Another 
way the study may be made is to read the two 
books together, making comparisons and draw- 
ing out the social implications as you go. We 
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present the latter method in ApuLT TEACHER. Keep 
in mind, however, that these are “advanced” 
studies. Choose your own pace and methods. 

It will be helpful to you as the leader if you 
will have a committee working with you as you 
plan your strategy. Do not be rigid. Allow your 
plan to be flexible. Do not feel that you must 
cover a certain amount of reading matter at any 
one session. Remain sensitive to your group. If 
the pace needs to be stepped up, step it up. If the 
group wants to spend more time than usual 
discussing a certain point, do so. Some groups may 
spend four or five months with these books. 

Impress upon the group the necessity for read- 
ing the books being studied. Adult Student does 
not predigest the books for the students. It merely 
gives some guidance for the reading of the books 
themselves. ApuLT TEACHER does not condense 
the material. High lights are pointed out, and 
some suggestions for group work are given. 

Suggested reading for this month is Harkness, 
Part I; Fosdick, Chapters I through VI. 


p> John Calvin 

The journey into the life of John Calvin and 
particularly into his great legacy in the Protes- 
tant church will be a curious adventure for most 
of us. We will recognize ideas and institutions as 
familiar—so familiar, in fact that we did not 
know Calvin had discovered them. The explora- 
tion is always into the mind of God as he creates 
a world and the men and women who people it. 
Great souls sometimes create according to his will 
and leave monuments in lives and institutions that 
have their foundation in the mind of God. 

Calvin was certainly such a man even though 
the pattern of his life is a strange mixture of 
designs which were his own making, some weak 
and sometimes sinful, others the finest and purest 
expression of what must be God’s great design 
for man. Calvin was one of God’s supermen, 
powered with skills and energy that had both 
demonic and Christlike characteristics. 

Harkness shows us the intricate design of these 
two seemingly opposite forces in his life. How 
fascinating is his courage, his indomitable will, 
his forbidding discipline of himself and of all men! 
Yet again and again he was the victim of these 
very assets, until he becomes a frightening figure. 
Yet out of this life came much of the strength of 
Protestantism. 

(Continued on third cover page) 
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UNIT Il: BOOK OF EZEKIEL 














By HORACE R. WEAVER 
January 3: 
Introduction 
to Ezekiel 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THe prophet Ezekiel was a man of aristocracy. 
He was born with the proverbial “silver spoon 
in his mouth,” for he was the son of a priest. 
His father was among the sons of Zadok who ad- 
ministered the affairs of Solomon’s Temple. 

In his boyhood years in Jerusalem Ezekiel had 
heard both priests and prophets speak about the 
work of the Lord. The priests had spent much 
of their time explaining the Law (Torah) of God 
and teaching the people how to make proper sacri- 
fices for the atonement of their sins. 

Ezekiel had also heard some of the great proph- 
ets of his day. He knew a popular preacher by the 
name of Hananiah, whom Jeremiah would later 
call a false prophet. He had undoubtedly listened 
to the young Jeremiah too. 

When Ezekiel was a small child, the great Deu- 
teronomic Reform was initiated. This reform was 
begun by the young King Josiah after the Book 
of Deuteronomy was discovered. Its laws were 
accepted as divinely inspired and ordered to be 
obeyed by all Judah in 621 B.c. 

Religion was centralized in Jerusalem, around 
Solomon’s Temple. All other shrines were out- 
lawed. Priests of these shrines were unemployed, 
and many sought positions in Jerusalem. They 
accepted menial tasks, drawing water, cutting 
wood, preparing pots and pans, etc. The sons of 
Zadok, who were given their authority at the 
time of Solomon, became more firmly fixed in 
their positions. 

In 609 B.c., when Ezekiel was probably only a 
boy of fourteen, his great King Josiah was killed 
by Pharaoh Neco of Egypt. With his death the re- 
ligious reforms were eased, and pagan’ religions 
began to enter Jerusalem again. 


YouTHFut Ezekiel had felt the fear and dread un- 
certainty of the closing years of the Assyrian 
Empire. Nebuchadrezzar defeated the Egyptian 
armies led by Neco in 605 B.c. and thus brought 
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to an end the Assyrian rule in Mesopotamia and 
its environs. 

Nebuchadrezzar ruled from 605 to 562 B.c. His 
capital was Babylon, the economic mistress of the 
world in his day.. 

Babylon was perhaps the most beautiful city 
of that day. The city was surrounded by two 
huge walls, several miles in circumference. The 
main entrance was at the south, at the Ishtar 
Gate, a forty-foot high structure of rare beauty. 

Passing through the Ishtar Gate, looking north- 
ward, one could see scores of great temples. 
The greatest of them had a shrine of Marduk 
on the top stage. To the northeast one could see 
the site of the new palaces and the great hanging 
gardens. The processional street was almost a 
half mile long, with walls decorated with enameled 
bulls and dragons. 

Nebuchadrezzar could well boast, “Is not this 
great Babylon, which I have built by my mighty 
power as a royal residence and for the glory of 
my majesty?” (Daniel 4:30.) Babylon was the 
capital of the empire to which the Jewish cap- 
tives of war were taken. 


WHEN Josiah (King of Judah) died at the hand 
of Neco in 609 B.c., his son Jehoiakim was placed 
on the throne of Judah by Neco. In 605 B.c. 
Nebuchadrezzar required him to place his allegi- 
ance in the Babylonian Empire rather than 
Egypt. Jehoiakim gave his annual tributes for 
awhile, but within a few years he withheld 
tribute, thinking that the new Pharaoh of Egypt 
would send armies against the Babylonians. He 
was mistaken. 

In 597 B.c. the “cream” of Judah was taken 
as captives of war to Babylonia. The very best of 
the artisans, chief priests, military men, and the 
king were taken. Among them was Ezekiel. 

Jeremiah wrote to these exiles advising them 
to settle down because they would be there for a 
long time—“seventy years.” He told them to 
build houses, plant gardens, raise families, and 
interest themselves in the welfare of the city to 
which they were assigned (Jeremiah 29). 
















January 10: 
Ezekiel’s Vision, 
Call, and Commission 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


E.zexIEL had a private house, even though a 
captive of war (3:24). He must have been treated 
somewhat like his king, who also was a prisoner 
of war. 

We know from archaeological documents re- 
cently found at Babylon that King Jehoiachin was 
well treated in the capital city, Babylon. He was 
given freedom of movement, a house, and rations. 
He also received income from his estates back 
in Judah, where his uncle (King Zedekiah) was 
acting as regent. 

A few years after his captivity began, Ezekiel 
was called to be a prophet (593 B.c.). His call is 
recorded in chapter 1. 


EZEKIEL’s ministry was divided into two distinct 
parts. The first part was directed to the Jews still 
living in Jerusalem. 

After the fall of Jerusalem in 587 B.c. his mes- 
sage and ministry were concerned with the exiles 
in Babylon. His message to them was one of 
hope and faith in the eventual restoration of 
Judah. Ezekiel was convinced that the exiles 
were the elements of the future hope of Judah. 
He believed there would be a rebirth of the na- 
tion which would take place under a New Jeru- 
salem. . 

The New Jerusalem would be Temple-centered, 
with a wonder-working river streaming from the 
Temple to the Dead Sea. The Dead Sea would 
soon become fresh water and would be full of 
marine life. 

Ezekiel dreamed that the sons of Zadok would 
be the political leaders, inasmuch as religion 
would rule the theocratic state. God was its 
sovereign, therefore there was no need of a man 
as king: The Lord is king. The priests would rep- 
resent him, and with their daily sacrifices and 
offerings they would keep the nation holy before 
the Lord. It was a utopian plan with a desire to 
develop a holy congregation. 

It should be noted that after 587 B.c.—after the 
second exile and the complete destruction of the 
Holy City (Jerusalem) and its Temple—the exiles 
and people in Judah no longer had a nation with 
God-anointed rulers on the throne. Ezekiel helped 
develop the dream of later Judaism that a holy 
congregation (without a national state and with- 
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in a foreign empire’s control) could be developed 
and that it would have God’s approval and sus- 
tenance. 


EZEKIEL was on the Chebar canal when called. 
This canal has been discovered to be on the 
outskirts of Nippur, a city not far from Babylon. 
Waters from the Euphrates were lifted to the 
canal level for purposes of irrigation. ; 

Although irrigated by scores of canals this was 
a dust-ridden area. I recall riding in a jeep along 
this great river one day. We drove slowly, but 
within a few minutes we were completely 
covered with dust—we could not even recognize 
each other. 

It was during a storm, possibly a sand or dust 
storm, that Ezekiel was called to prophesy. His 
call was similar to that of Isaiah who saw “the 
Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up” 
(Isaiah 6:1). Isaiah was assured that “the whole 
earth is full of his [God’s] glory.” He felt the 
awesome presence of the thrice holy God and fell 
down before him as a subject would do before 
his oriental potentate. 

In like manner Ezekiel felt the presence of the 
omnipotent and omniscient God. He saw the great 
chariot on which the person of God rode. In his 
vision, he drew together all the best he had 
ever heard about God from many lands and 
peoples and combined them in his conception of 
the august God. Thus, the cherubim, which take 
a prominent part in Babylonian theology, became 
the creatures which upheld the very throne of 
God. 

The cherubim were composite creatures. Each 
had four faces: a face of a man, indicating in- 
telligence; a face of an eagle, indicating loftiness; 
a face of a lion, signifying majesty; and a face of 
a bull, indicating power and strength. 

Thus, the very being of God is viewed as being 
upheld by four attributes: intelligence, loftiness, 
majesty, and strength. 

The wheeled carrier (“chariot”) was motivated 
by the spirit of God—it went where God willed 
it to go. Nothing stopped it; it was all powerful 
because God was within it. The rims of the wheels 
were filled with eyes and thus was all-seeing, 
omniscient. 

Above the throne was a firmanent, the “sea of 
glass” of the Book of Revelation. And on the 
glassy sea was the sapphire throne of God, on 
which sat a being like unto a man, yet not a 
man. Ezekiel knew that God was somewhat like 
man (in ability to reason, think, choose, purpose, 
plan), yet not manlike (not physical) for God 
is Spirit! 

Such a divine Spirit called Ezekiel to preach 
in Jerusalem and Judah. He responded to the 
call and within a few months found himself as 
the “mouthpiece” of the Lord. The priest had be- 
come a prophet. He was truly a God-centered 
man. 
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January 17: 
Judgment Upon 


Jerusalem and Judah 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


E.ZekIEv’s twofold ministry was divided be- 
tween two different messages. The first was 
“lamentation and woes,” preached to the people 
in Judah. The second was hope and salvation, 
preached to the exiles in Babylonia. 

Both ministries are preceded by a special call 
and commission. In the first one we observe his 
great religious experience—the divine chariot 
upheld by the four composite creatures, sym- 
bolizing loftiness, majesty, strength, and intel- 
ligence. Ezekiel experienced with Isaiah the awe- 
some presence of the holy God. 

We should observe carefully the significance 
of his new approach to God. At first, realizing 
the presence of God, Ezekiel fell prostrate to 
the desert sands. He groveled like a worm at the 
feet of God. 

One of the great passages in Scripture is God’s 
response to the groveling man who thinks he is a 
worm in the sight of God. “Son of man, stand 
upon your feet, and I will speak with you” (2:1). 

I recall witnessing such a type of worship in 
several primitive orthodox churches in Russia. 
In one place I saw several persons prostrate on 
the floor—actually lying face down, hands out- 
stretched, perpendicular to their bodies. They 
moved their bodies by pushing with their hands 
and feet, very much like a seal would do. 

I have often thought of this “worm theology” 
(which characterizes some of our American the- 
ology). God does not honor worms, but men who 
“stand up on their feet” and talk like a man with 
God. 

I have a notion that God liked Jeremiah very 
much, partly because he dared to raise questions 
with him. His confessions were something new, 
and I suspect that God appreciated this innova- 
tion in approach to his august Being. 


A sECoND point of significance is the scroll that 
Ezekiel ate. It was written on both sides with 
lamentations and woes. He was told to eat it 
and digest it, making it a part of him (2:8 f). 

Certainly, Ezekiel did not eat a physical scroll. 
What scroll did he eat? What did he need more 
than anything else so that it would become part 
of his living being? Was it not the message of the 
prophets before him? He was a priest, and he 
needed prophetic insights. 


It is my personal conviction that the scroll 
offered to him was the message of the prophets 
before him. For we soon find him deeply im- 
mersed in their thinking. 

We think of the prophecies of doom which 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah preached. They believed 
that this was the Lord’s world and that evil could 
not long endure. Immoral men and immoral 
nations inevitably break themselves against the 
immutable laws of an unchanging moral order. 
This moral order had its origin and maintenance 
in the person of God. 

Jeremiah, who had preached in Jerusalem dur- 
ing Ezekiel’s youth, had preached in similar vein. 
He too had declared that Judah would be led 
into warfare and captivity if the sins of prophets, 
priests, and national leaders continued. Infidelity, 
trusting in foreign alliances, seeking paramours 
of other nations rather than finding their security 
in God—all these were acts of faithlessness. 

Hosea, and then Isaiah, had declared these 
infidelities to be nothing but spiritual harlotry. 
Ezekiel uses these same figures of speech many 
times. Surely he learned the scrolls (the mes- 
sages) of the former prophets. He knew well the 
teachings of the great eighth-century prophets 
and of his contemporary, Jeremiah. 


It may seem strange that neither Jeremiah nor 
Ezekiel refer to each other’s work, since they 
were contemporaries and in the same city. Yet, 
this is the same relationship that we find between 
Amos and Hosea. They never refer to each other. 
Similarly, we wonder why Deutero-Isaiah (the 
author of Isaiah 40 through 55, the Prophet of 
Restoration) never mentions Ezekiel, from whom 
he gleaned so much. Jeremiah never refers to 
Nahum, nor to Habbakuk, nor to Uriah who was 
killed for being so outspoken in his prophecies. 
It apparently was the custom of the prophets not 
to refer to each other, nor to use the names of 
the other to uphold their own statements. 

Indeed, it was Jeremiah who said that one of 
the ways you can tell a false prophet is that he 
quotes all the words of the other prophets. The 
true prophet, said Jeremiah, gets his words from 
the Lord (Jeremiah 23). His message is a divinely 
inspired Word from the living God. 

Ezekiel’s call to preach was the outgrowth 
of a great religious experience. It was not in the 
Temple, as you might expect, but in God’s great 
out-of-doors! He is told to act like a man. But 
before being commissioned, he must make the 
messages of the former prophets of God a part 
of his very life. So Ezekiel nourished his soul 
in the lives and words of his predecessors. 

We may well take his experience to heart. A 
young man called to preach needs to eat the 
scrolls of the past—scrolls on which the Word 


. has been written in flames of fire by hearts that 


have felt the coals of fire touch their lips. 















January 24: 
Temple Defilement 
and Its Penalties 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE Book of Ezekiel presents many problems in 
the way of interpretation and understanding. One 
of these is concerned with the section of chapters 
8 through 11. Biblical scholars have devoted much 
research and study to this section without reach- 
ing a common agreement. Some contend that 
this section describes a vision. Others are con- 
vinced that here Ezekiel depicts an actual jour- 
ney as though it were in the form of a vision. 
(It is my opinion that Ezekiel took an actual trip 
to Jerusalem and saw the things he describes in 
this section.) 

However, we must not let this question con- 
fuse us, for the message of these chapters remains 
the same. 


EzEKIEL’s concern in this section is with true 
worship. His countrymen have known God, espe- 
cially through their forefathers’ experiences— 
such as Abraham’s and Moses’. They have the 
threefold promise made to Abraham which was 
fulfilled through Israel; they have the Ten Com- 
mandments and the covenant ratified in those 
days and in the days of Joshua at Shechem. 

But the Judeans have forsaken the true God and 
true worship and have substituted inferior rituals 
and faith for the true faith. Ezekiel’s wrath and 
pain is evidenced in these chapters as he sees 
these substitutions. 

The “figure of jealousy” may have been a 
mythological scene carved (or painted) on a 
large slab, which had been placed in a special 
niche in the wall. Representations of the Baby- 
lonian creation epic (Marduk killing Tiamat), 
the flood, the fall of man, and others might have 
been depicted. 

Ezekiel’s mind was filled with the wonders of 
the Lord. Having seen the chariot for the divine 
King of kings, upheld as it was by loftiness, 
majesty, power, and intelligence, Ezekiel’s vision 
included the glory of the Lord, whose presence 
shown as brightly as the sun reflects from polished 
bronze (“God is Light”). 

Against this background Ezekiel saw this 
simple, unworthy, superstitious substitute for 
Yahweh. It naturally infuriated him. Some people 
get furious when they see some types of Prot- 
estants whose methods of worshiping God make 
them appear to be illiterate savages. Anger and 
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righteous indignation mix with pity and a desire 
to educate and inform. 

Ezekiel’s visit around the Temple was a shock- 
ing experience. He found seventy men in the 
basement (“in the dark”) worshiping a different 
god with different and strange rituals. 

The pictures on the walls were probably of 
animals and serpents and maybe animal-headed 
men, who were supposedly holders of magic 
powers. As I read this passage, I can imagine 
myself in the dark tombs of Egypt’s nobility, 
where pictures covered the walls. These pictures 
were to give assurances of immortality to the per- 
sons buried therein. 

In another room Ezekiel visited a group of 
women who were worshiping Tammuz. Ezekiel 
had seen this type of worship in Babylon many 
times. It infuriated him to find it here in the holy 
place of Judah—Solomon’s Temple. 

Ezekiel’s anger was increased by the women’s 
lack of understanding as to who was the source 
of all fertility and fecundity. Only God could 
produce the rains and the grass of the fields and 
the lambs of the flocks. The worshipers were turn- 
ing to false gods for requests that should have 
been made only to Yahweh, for he alone had 
power to grant them. 

To a man deeply interested in the Temple, 
the scene of twenty-five men worshiping the sun 
must have cut him to the quick. But there they 
were “with their backs to the temple of the Lorp, 
and their faces toward the east, worshiping the 
sun toward the east” (8:16). God was being 
doubly insulted—for the men had come to his 
temple but had turned their backs on him and 
were worshiping (in his very holy place) the sun. 

Have not we moderns done similar things? 
Do we not sometimes go to church and while 
worship should be going on, we find ourselves 
thinking about the money we made last week, or 
some deal that is to be consummated next Friday? 
Are we more conscious of the effect our attire is 
making on someone else than of the effect we are 
making on God, or he on us? 

Ezekiel’s “marked men” has had a great in- 
fluence on later literature—especially in Revela- 
tion (7:3-4; 13:16; 14:9; 20:4; 22:4). 

If the highest value to which we give our lives 
and the one to which we devote most of our lives 
and time were marked on our foreheads, I 
wonder what would predominate. Would the sym- 
bols be cars or crosses? It would probably be very 
embarrassing to all of us if the symbol for our 
major devotion were written on our foreheads. 

Men marked with a cross will find that their 
lives have a different spirit. “I will give them one 
heart, and put a new spirit within them; I will 
take the stony heart out of their flesh and give 
them a heart of flesh” (Ezekiel 11:19). God’s 
spirit, the majestic God of the universe, will be 
known to be near, and his spirit will create a new 
spirit within us. 
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January 3l: 
True Versus 


False Prophecy 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


E ZexkIEL lived in an age of skepticism. Many 
people were asking if Yahweh were really God, 
and if the prophet had really heard a message 
from him. Indeed, the age doubted both. 

Our times are very much akin to Ezekiel’s. 
People are raising questions continually about 
God. The problems are manifold: Is God a per- 
son—a thinking, willing, purposing Being? Or is 
he the best word for the summation of man’s 
highest ideals? 

Some persons are suggesting that we not be- 
lieve in a Being who actually thinks, wills, creates, 
and purposes—God should not, indeed cannot, 
be thought of as doing these things any more. 
Such are some modern “prophets” declaring. Some 
of them, however, readily admit that religion 
is good for the life of man. But they say that re- 
ligion, in the modern sense of the word, must 
divorce itself from the older ideas.of a God who 
hears prayer and can act in man’s behalf. 

There are other “prophets” of our day who 
base their theology on naturalistic psychologies. 
These deny the existence of such things as mind 
and spirit. All things (spirit, as well as dogs and 
rocks) must be defined in terms of the physical 
life around us. 


Most of us, trained in Christian backgrounds, can 
readily deal with such false prophets. But it be- 
comes more difficult when we have those who 
believe in a personal God but whose logic (by 
way of proof texts) permits such conclusions as 
these: (1) Men in jail should not be permitted 
the right to baths and drinking fountains—they 
should learn to fear the jail. Thus they will learn 
by fear of consequences (of going to jail) to be 
good men. (2) Orientals, or Negroes, or Indians 
are inferior to the white man by an act of God 
—the “mark of Cain” being upon their flesh. 

False prophets pretend to have a message from 
God or some other divine “headquarters.” They 
seek to lead people, well knowing that they are 
leading them to a pasture of an entirely different 
feeding. But the people do not know and are 
often misled by ambiguity and double talk! 

Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Paul, Jesus, and others had 
to deal with false prophets. 

While acting as director of religious education 
in my earlier ministry, I had a problem with a 





teacher of a high-school class. He never taught the 
biblical material. Ball games, boxing matches, 
sports of all types was the regular Sunday-morn- 
ing diet for these boys. Finally I found he had 
been trained in college to believe that religion 
was really only a matter of adjustment of one’s 
physical organism to the environment in which 
one finds himself. Religion had no real reference 
to a deity—so why teach old-fashioned stuff like 
that? 

We think of Isaiah who told his fellow exiles 
in Babylonia to “look to the rock from which you 
were hewn” (55:1). They were to recall the faith 
of their fathers and how their faith had been 
substantiated time and again. 

We need to be alert in our day for an insidious 
infiltration of our religious heritage. It is not 
enough to be moral and make good adjustments 
to our environment. It is only enough when a 
man finds himself in right relationship with his 
Maker. As a man finds God and lives in his 
presence, he begins to find eternal purposes and 
values which he had not known before. He be- 
comes a co-worker with God in their achievement. 

Jeremiah (23) and Ezekiel both argued that a 
true prophet is one who has sat in the counsels of 
God, who has felt his presence, who reflects hav- 
ing been in the garden of prayer. Such spirits are 
lifted up and “neighbor with the stars” because 
they have been before him who is thrice holy, 
borne up with majesty, loftiness, power, and in- 
telligence. 


THE time has come to call a spade a spade! If 
a theologian says he believes in the resurrection 
of Jesus but then says, “I mean that men should 
rise to a higher life morally as Jesus did,” he 
doesn’t really mean what the words say. 

I think we should talk clearly and stop this 
type of double talk! We say we believe in God, 
but then we define him completely out of exist- 
ence. Such theological ambiguity disturbs me a 
great deal. We need to speak forthrightly and 
clearly as to our understanding of God and his 
will for our lives. “O rebellious house” applies 
to our day too! Too many rebel at letting old 
words retain their original meaning. Such people 
are indeed “like foxes” (13:4) who burrow down 
into the ruins and make the foundations even 
more insecure. 

Ezekiel hit the nail on the head again when 
he said these people are only “whitewashing” 
—making shoddy opinions look pretty and ac- 
ceptable by using fine words. Men were saying, 
“Peace,” when the times were all out of joint. 
Peace was impossible in a day of entangling al- 
liances, falsification of faith, and placing all na- 
tional security in national power alone. 

Only faith in a living God and his self-revela- 
tions in nature, prophets, and—supremely—in 
Jesus will stand up under times of stress and 
strain. 
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By INA CORINNE BROWN 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This unit deals with one of the most critical 
areas in the world today. To many persons Africa 
may seem like a far-off place with which we have 
little concern. Yet coming events on that explo- 
sive continent may make the difference in 
whether the communist or free world prevails. 
Our own destiny and that of our children may 
well depend on the now “uncommitted areas” of 
the world. This unit offers a chance to help your 
group come to grips with this crucial area. 

Your advance preparation for the whole unit 
may well include the following steps: 

1. Read the entire unit in both Adult Student 
and Aputt TEACHER, so as to get an overview of 
the material. As you go along, check on the 
margin items that seem particularly significant 
for use with your group. 

2. Think in terms of your particular group. 
Where are they with reference to their knowl- 
edge of Africa? their attitude toward Africa? 
their missionary concern? The answers to these 
questions will help you know where to begin 
and what points to emphasize. 

3. How much preparation can you expect from 
your particular group? Will you consider your- 
self fortunate if they can be persuaded to read 
the material in Adult Student? Or can they be 
expected to do some outside reading and investi- 
gation? The more participation on the part of 
the group, the more they can be expected to get 
from the unit. Are there ways in which their in- 
terest can be stimulated? 

4, Think in terms of your own background. 
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How much general preparation will you need in 
order to be sure of your own presentation? What 
additional sources are available to you locally? 
What maps, charts, and illustrations will be help- 
ful, and where can these be obtained? Could 
members of the group be persuaded to help in 
these visual presentations? If so, you will wish 
to appoint committees to be responsible for each 
Sunday’s material. 

5. Get together your own resource materials— 
books, pamphlets, magazines, and newspaper 
clippings. A wall map of Africa is essential. Al- 
most any map of Africa will be out of date before 
it is published, so you will need to “correct” it 
in the light of recent political developments. 

6. Now go back over the whole unit again to 
determine what your overall goals for the five 
sessions will be and how each session will con- 
tribute to these goals. Perhaps your objectives will 
look something like this: 

a. To help the group become aware of the 
significance of Africa in the world today. 

b. To help the group increase their factual in- 
formation about the continent of Africa so they 
may better interpret the current situation and 
events as they occur in the future. 

c. To help the group become aware of the prob- 
lems of present-day African people as they move 
into a new world situation. 

d. To help the group gain knowledge and in- 
sight into the program of the church as it seeks 
to meet the needs of Africans. 

e. To lead the group to an awareness of the 
significance of Africa in the world-wide revolu- 
tion taking place in the world today. 

f. To lead the group to a commitment to more 
responsible concern as citizens and as Christians 
in America’s relationship to Africa and the world. 

You are now ready to plan specifically for your 
first session. This first meeting should introduce 
the unit as a whole, introduce Africa, and awaken 
interest in, and enthusiasm for, further study. 
When the session begins, a large wall map of 
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Africa should be in place, and if possible there 
should be a display of pictures. 

See the list of resources on page 12 concerning 
a map and other materials. 

Beautiful African scenes and pictures of 
African peoples have appeared in recent months 
in Life, Look, Holiday, Time, and World Outlook. 
Watch current magazines for other materials. 

It is of the greatest importance that the group 
comes to see Africans as normal human beings 
“in every point like as we are” and not as 
heathens, savages, or people who are merely 
queer or different. Therefore, avoid the extreme 
or bizarre. It will be well if your pictures can 
show the contrasts in Africa today—the old and 
the-new, the primitive and the modern, the rural 
and the urban—which often exist side by side. 
You may wish to use a different set of pictures 
each week. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Why study Africa? 
II. What is Africa? 
Ill. African handicaps 
IV. Why the ferment in Africa? 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by asking the members of 
the group to say quickly what comes to mind 
when they think of Africa, or what they have 
heard recently on newscasts or what they have 
read in newspapers or magazines about Africa. 
Or you may yourself call attention to recent news- 
casts or quote a recent newspaper or magazine 
statement. 

Events are moving with such rapidity that any 
statement made about the current situation may 
well be out of date before it is printed. At the 
close of World War I only two countries in 
Africa were independent: Ethiopia and Liberia. 
By 1959 the Union of South Africa, Libya, Egypt, 
the Sudan, Morocco, Tunisia, Ghana, and Guinea 
had been added to the list with Italian Somali- 
land, Nigeria, and Uganda waiting in the wings. 

It may be well to point out these places on the 
map and also to indicate the areas still under 
British, French, Belgian, and Portuguese con- 
trol. Note that while the Union of South Africa 
is considered independent, such independence 
really applies only to the European minority. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Why study Africa? 


Perhaps you will wish to make a quick sum- 
mary of some of the reasons why we should be 
informed about Africa. Or you may ask members 
of the group to give reasons why they think the 
subject important. Blake’s reference to an African 
official’s statement may well set the key to this 
session: “We used to have a hundred-year plan 
for Africa; now we have a moment-by-moment 
plan.” 


In one sense all the problems of the world are 
being worked out in miniature in one part of 
Africa or another. The Mau Mau uprising in 
Kenya; the struggle over apartheid (an extreme 
form of segregation) in South Africa; the riots in 
Leopoldville; conflicts in the recently formed 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland; the grow- 
ing pains of the newly independent countries such 
as Ghana and Guinea; France’s continuing strug- 
gles in Algeria; the wooing of Africa by Nasser, 
by Israel, by the Moslems, by the Communists, by 
Western business, and by the Christian Church— 
all these many and varied interests point to 
Africa’s significance in the modern world. 

The once “Dark Continent” is going places and 
her peoples show no disposition to sit around and 
wait on the pleasure or convenience of the rest 
of the world. We had better know what goes on— 
the bell tolls not just for the Africans but for us 
and for the world as a whole. 


II. What is Africa? 


Africa is a continent large enough to contain 
the United States, China, and India. It is impor- 
tant to help the group realize that Africa must not 
be thought of as a “country” having a common 
language and a feeling of national unity. Its 220,- 
000,000 people are alike in some ways, very dif- 
ferent in others; and they live under strikingly 
different conditions. 

Perhaps you will wish to use the map as the 
basis for most of this section. Point out the ex- 
treme length of Africa with its northern and 
southern ends having somewhat similar “Medi- 
terranean” climates while the central portion is 
cut through by the equator. Note that North 
Africa is closer and more easily accessible to 
Southern Europe than it is to Central and South 
Africa from which it is separated by the Sahara 
Desert, rain forests, and other barriers as well as 
distance. Egypt is closer to Southwest Asia than 
it is to Africa to the south from which it is cut 
off by desert territory or by cataracts in the 
Nile River. 

The peoples of Africa vary greatly in race, 
language, religion, culture, and in numerous other 
ways. North African people, including those of 
Egypt, are predominantly Caucasoid, that is, 
they are of the same basic type as most South 
Europeans although through the centuries there 
has been much mixture with the Negroid peoples 
farther south. 

Africans south of the Sahara are generally 
Negroid, except for Europeans and some Asians 
in East and South Africa. There are, of course, 
variations among the Negroid peoples. The little 
pygmy Negroid people are found in parts of the 
Congo and neighboring regions, and in Southwest 
Africa are remnants of the Bushmen and Hotten- 
tots. In East Africa many of the peoples appear to 


_ be a mixture of the North African or Southwest 


Asian Caucasoids with Negroid. Some of the 
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Resources* 


The Way in Africa, by George W. Carpenter; 
Friendship Press. Paper, $1.50 

Africa Disturbed, by Emory and Myrta Ross; 
Friendship Press. Paper, $1.95 

Understanding Other Cultures, by Ina 
Corinne Brown; Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service. 75 cents 

The Nature of the Non-Western World, by 
Vera Micheles Dean; New American 
Library. Paper, 50 cents 

African Heritage, by Emory Ross. Friendship 
Press. Paper, $1.25 

The United States and Africa, Walter Gold- 
schmidt, editor; Columbia University 
Press. Paper, $1 

Cry, the Beloved Country, by Alan Paton; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 

Introducing Animism, by Eugene A. Nida and 
William A. Smalley; Friendship Press. 
90 cents 

Political Map of Africa (in color); Friend- 
ship Press. 46x30 inches, $1 


AUDIO-VISUALS 

New Faces of Africa. 16 mm. 29 minutes. 
Rental: color, $12; black and white, $8 

Congo Journey. 16 mm. 30 minutes. Rental: 
color, $10; black and white, $6 

Face to the Future. Filmstrip of photographs. 
35 mm. 70 frames. Color. Reading script. 
Sale, $6 


* These materials may be ordered from The Meth- 
odist Publishing House serving your territory. 











Bantu-speaking peoples appear to have some such 
mixture also. 

Africans speak hundreds of languages and 
dialects. The North Africans, again including the 
Egyptians, speak Hamitic or Semitic languages 
which are related to the languages of Southwest 
Asia such as Arabic. South of this Hamitic-Semitic 
area are numerous languages and language fami- 
lies, while the great majority of Africans south 
of the Congo speak one or another of the Bantu 
languages. “Bantu” isn’t a language but a language 
family or group of languages that are related to 
one another in the same way that French, 
German, Russian, and English are related. People 
in one tribe may be able to understand their near- 
est neighbors, but most other tribes will speak 
languages as different as English and Russian. 

The white South Africans, of course, speak 
English or Afrikaans developed from the Dutch. 

African religions vary, too, with Islam wide- 
spread in the north and east and fast spreading 
into other areas. For most of the rest of Africa 
the word “tribal” best describes the native re- 
ligions, because each tribe has its own religious 
system which usually includes some form of what, 
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for want of a better name, is described as ancestor 
worship. There are, of course, many likenesses in 
the tribal religions of Africa, but they should not 
be thought of as a single religion which is the 
same everywhere. 


Ill. African handicaps 


Blake points out that Africa is a mixture of the 
old and the new. You may again use the map to 
show why Africa was so long the Dark Continent. 

Point out the physical features that stood in 
the way of African development. Note the absence 
of harbors. The rivers cannot really serve as 
waterways because Central Africa is a tableland, 
and the rivers have to get off this plateau to reach 
the sea. The result is cataracts in the Nile, rapids 
in the Congo, and falls in the Zambezi. 

Other geographic factors make communication 
within Africa difficult. Two major desert areas 
—the Sahara and the Kalahari in Southwest 
Africa—tropical rain forests, areas covered with 
head-high tough grass, and numerous other factors 
have helped to keep Africa shut off from the 
world. 

Africa has had other handicaps. There were in 
most of Africa no animals suitable for domestica- 
tion. Cattle and sheep were long ago introduced 
into Eastern and Southern Africa, but there are 
large areas, especially in Central Africa, where 
the tsetse fly—which causes sleeping sickness— 
has made it impossible to keep cattle or horses. 
This absence of domestic animals has had an 
important bearing on African development. 

On the other hand, Africa has had more than 
her share of predatory animals—lions, leopards, 
buffaloes, elephants, and crocodiles—along with 
snakes and an abundance of insects and parasites 
harmful to man. 

In spite of seemingly lush vegetation in parts 
of Africa the soils are often poor. The hard woods 
and the rich mineral products of Africa can be 
utilized only when there is technological skill, 
machinery, and easy access to markets—all of 
which Africa has lacked. 

Ask the class to contrast these African condi- 
tions with the geography, climate, and resources 
available in the United States. 

There are other man-made reasons for African 
problems. Blake points to the slave trade and 
to the exploitation of Africa by European powers. 
Europeans, of course, have been responsible for 
many good things in Africa, but they cannot 
escape responsibility for many of her problems. 


IV. Why the ferment in Africa? 

Ask the class to suggest how they would ac- 
count for the current ferment in Africa. It should 
be clear from the material covered thus far that 
numerous factors working together are involved. 
Among the causes that seem fairly obvious are the 
following: 

The effect of two world wars in which there 
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were tremendous movements of peoples with 
consequent disruption of old ways and the intro- 
duction of new ideas. 

The general increase in communication. The 
airplane is not held back by lack of roads, 
navigable rivers or harbors. The radio brings news 
of the world even into isolated African villages. 

General unrest in the other areas of the world, 
such as the rise of nationalism in Asia, the Arabic- 
Moslem resurgence in Southwest Asia, and the 
free-world rivalry with communism. 

European contact in general, with its unsettling 
ideas. 

The effect of Christian missions. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


As Blake points out, Africans are beginning to 
think of themselves as one people in spite of 
language barriers, tribal loyalties, distance, and 
problems of communication. You might ask the 
group to discuss reasons why this should be so. 
All too often Africans, as other “colonial” peoples, 
have been treated with contempt by Europeans. 
You might read to the group the first paragraph of 
Blake’s material in which he describes the slogans 
used in the All-Africa People’s Conference. Ask 
the group to try to imagine that they are Negro 
Africans and to think how they would feel under 
similar circumstances. 


In CLOSING 


Ask the group to read carefully the material in 
Adult Student on “The Church at Work in the 
Congo.” If you have obtained leaflets and other 
materials, you might ask different members of the 
group to read and report on these. Also suggest 
that class members be on the lookout for news- 
casts and newspaper or magazine materials of 
current interest which they can report on. 


fp The Group in Action 





By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


An over-all view: As you prepare to teach this 
course, you will want to take a look at the five 
sessions that compose this unit of study. To make 
most effective use of the members of the group 
you will want to have a committee of three to 
six members who will be responsible for planning 
the sessions and who will see that other persons 
are involved in such planning. 

Each member of the committee and of the class 
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should have a copy of Adult Student for January. 
The committee will first want to read through 
the entire unit by C. Melvin Blake. As this ma- 
terial is read, each person may want to jot down 
any ideas he may have as to ways in which the 
members of the class may be involved in the 
study of this unit. 

This committee should have The Way in Africa 
and Africa Disturbed for use as resources. These 
excellent books were prepared specifically for 
this study. (See page 12.) 

The committee should meet early enough before 
the first session to decide on the additional re- 
sources to be ordered and to make plans for each 
class session. The group should have available 
the Political Map of Africa (see page 12). The 
committee should order any films or plays that 
are to be used in the sessions. 

Preparation and the beginning of the session: 
This first session deals with the old and the new 
Africa. One or two members of the class may be 
asked to prepare a dialogue using the map and 
the insert sheet as a basis for the dialogue. The 
“Map insert sheet” hints as to ways in which the 
map may be effectively used. Around the edge 
of the map are several drawings dealing with the 
more traditional and familiar concepts of African 
life and photographs of some of the more modern 
and less familiar aspects of life in Africa. Using 
these drawings and photographs, these two mem- 
bers of the group could point out and discuss 
briefly traditional and modern Africa. The ma- 
terial by Blake will be helpful in indicating the 
changes that have taken place during the awaken- 
ing of Africa. 

Begin the session by having the dialogue out- 
lined above. During the map study it will also be 
helpful if the two persons in the dialogue will 
point out some of the countries of Africa with 
special emphasis on the new nations such as 
Ghana, Eritrea, and French Guinea. 

If time permits, three persons who had been 
previously selected, and who had access to The 
Way in Africa, could present a symposium using 
the material in Chapter I under “Forces Leading 
to Change.” Each member of the symposium could 
present one of the forces that Blake says has 
helned to awaken Africa—political, economic, 
and religious. 

In closing: After the statements from the three 
members of the symposium a member of the group 
may read the first paragraph of the material for 
this session in Adult Student. Discussion may fol- 
low if desired, but this paragraph will provide a 
fitting close for this session. 

Looking ahead: The planning committee will 
want to be looking ahead to the remaining ses- 
sions. They will want to check on assignments 
made, films to be ordered, and especially anything 
that is needed for the next session. The map should 
be kept and then placed where all may see it at 
the beginning of each session. 
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The Church at Work in the Congo 


p—__The Leader in Action 





By INA CORINNE BROWN 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In preparation for this session it will be well 
to review the general objectives you have set up 
for the unit as a whole. What do you feel was 
accomplished in the first session? Did the group 
achieve some awareness of the significance of 
Africa in the world today? Did they seem to feel 
some sense of responsibility and concern? Was 
there a readiness to regard Africans as people 
similar to ourselves, or was there a tendency to 
think of them as queer and so different from us 
as to have no common bond? 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Introducing the Congo 
II. The impact of change 
III. What does the African want? 
IV. The Christian mission in the Congo 


To BEcIN 


Today we shift from Africa as a whole to a 
particular area, the Belgian Congo. The Congo is 
different from the surrounding areas primarily in 
the fact that it is, and has been, under Belgian 
rule. 

It may be well to remind the group that the 
countries of Africa are not usually national units 
such as France, Germany, or the United States. 
When European powers carved up the continent, 
they paid little attention to tribal or linguistic 
boundaries. Moreover, the peoples of Africa were 
not always united into large units of their own. 
In some parts of Africa there were large king- 
doms, but in other areas there were only smaller 
tribal groups. 

In the Congo only the more sophisticated people 
are likely to think of themselves as Congolese or 
even as Africans. In backward villages and out- 
of-the-way places the people are more likely to 
identify with their tribal or linguistic groups. 

It may be well to point out also that while there 
are decided differences among tribal groups with- 
in the Congo, it is also true that much of what 
could be said about the Congo as a whole would 
also apply to neighboring areas. So when we say 
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“the Congo” or “Africa” it should be remembered 
that any generalization will have numerous ex- 
ceptions. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Introducing the Congo 


This introductory section should make large use 
of the map. Note the location of the Congo with 
reference to the equator; this will give some idea 
of its tropical climate. The area is large, ap- 
proximately one third the size of the United 
States. Note the way in which much of the coun- 
try is dominated by the Congo River and its 
tributaries. 

Before the days of airplanes, entrance to the 
Congo from the west was slow and difficult. Ocean 
vessels could go only as far as the town of 
Matadi. Between Matadi and Leopoldville the 
river is a series of shallow rapids which makes 
navigation impossible. As a consequence, goods 
were unloaded at Matadi and reloaded onto rail- 
way cars for the trip to Leopoldville where they 
were unloaded again and put aboard a river boat 
for the trip into the interior. To reach places away 
from the river most goods had to be carried on the 
heads of men or swung from a pole carried by 
two men on their shoulders. 

Many changes have been made in recent years, 
but even today there are areas of the Congo that 
are many miles from a river, a railway, or a 
motorable road. 

The climate in most areas of the Congo is both 
hot and humid and thus not conducive to ener- 
getic activity. The Congo falls within the area of 
six of the major physical scourges of Africa— 
malaria, yellow fever, leprosy, amebic dysentery, 
filariasis, and sleeping sickness, all of which take 
a heavy toll of both life and energy. 

The lack of domestic animals over most of the 
area—this is tsetse-fly territory—means that, until 
machines became available, everything had to be 
done by human beings who were subject to the 
effects of a debilitating climate and energy-sap- 
ping diseases. In the light of these difficulties the 
progress made by the Congo in recent years is 
remarkable in the extreme. 

The Congo is rich in certain natural resources. 
It has some of the richest copper deposits in the 
world. It accounts for 75 per cent of the world’s 
production of industrial diamonds. There is an 
unknown quantity of uranium and probably the 
greatest potential of hydroelectric power in the 
world. It should be noted, however, that the utili- 
zation of all these resources is dependent on large 
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capital investments, technical skill, and world 
markets—none of which was available to the 
Africans. Only now are these resources beginning 
to be fully exploited. 

The native economy of the Congo was for the 
most part subsistence agriculture—a form of hoe 
culture in which women were the traditional 
gardeners. The foods most commonly raised were 
maize, manioc, millet, rice, plantains, and peanuts. 
All these crops call for hand labor; they yield an 
inadequate diet that results in malnutrition and 
consequent disease and lack of energy. 

In many areas there are European-owned and 
-operated coffee, cocoa, and tea plantations, with 
cotton and palm oil also as important crops. More- 
over, the government recently has promoted agri- 
culture in which the emphasis is on crops that 
yield a high cash return and so enable the farmer 
to live better and buy more for his family. 


II. The impact of change 


Note that Blake says it is not certain whether 
the African people will choose Christianity, Islam, 
or communism. He does not suggest as a possible 
choice that they might “stay as they were.” 

Many of the older, more conservative, or more 
isolated people cling to their old ways; in almost 
any area there will be a jumble of the old and the 
new. Yet almost no one familiar with Africa thinks 
that the choice really includes what we may call 
tribalism—that is, a continuation of, or return to, 
the old tribal ways. Too much has happened, too 
many new experiences have already confronted 
people for the old ways to prevail. Change is in 
the air. 

What do such changes mean? You might ask if 
any member of your group can remember when 
he saw his first television program or took his first 
plane ride. Changes have come so fast that we 
forget how recent many of these things are. 
Automobiles, radios, airplanes, as well as televi- 
sion, jet planes, atomic energy, and space ships are 
essentially products of this century, but they were 
all preceded by long years of development along 
similar lines. 

In most of Africa people did not move from the 
horse and buggy to the T-model Ford and then by 
stages to faster cars, planes, and jets. It has been 
only eighty years or so since H. M. Stanley and 
his men explored the Congo Basin where no 
human being had even seen a wheel. There may 
be living today Africans whose first sight of a 
wheel was that on the landing gear of an airplane. 

The effect of such sudden and drastic’ changes 
.can hardly be overestimated. Many people have 
mistakenly supposed that the African was bio- 
logically unequal to modern living. There is no 
evidence at all to suggest that this is true. But to 
move a whole community from simple primitive 
living to the jet age calls for greater adjustments 
than most of us can imagine. 

We have difficulty in adjusting to the rapid 
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This wall-size map of Africa is available in color (see 
page 12). 


changes in our culture. Try to help the class 
realize the magnitude of the problem faced by the 
Africans as they move into the modern world. 


III. What does the African want? 


Perhaps the blackboard will be useful in help- 
ing the group understand the seemingly contra- 
dictory nature of African desires. You might 
write in one column: “Africa for the Africans,” 
“Europeans Go Home,” “Independence,” “Free- 
dom,” “Self-determination”—slogans frequently 
seen or heard in modern Africa. 

In a second column list some things Africans 
seemingly want, as indicated by Blake’s material, 
such as desire for education, modern medical 
care, modern agricultural methods, better living, 
western “things,” Christian teaching. 

Are your two lists really contradictory? The 
answer is probably a qualified No. Not all 
Africans want the same things. More important 
perhaps is the fact that Africans want the good 
things of life, but also they want to be masters 
in their own house. As one writer has put it, they 
want to live their own lives undisturbed and 
at peace, but they also want a radio and a motor 
car. 

Some of the African wants are contradictory, 
but is this not true of us also? Africa is not the 
only place where people want to take life easy and 
still have the things that only industry can pro- 
duce. It is perhaps a little more difficult when 
people are confronted with such drastic choices 
as the Africans face. 

Chester Bowles, in his book, Africa’s Challenge 


_ to America (University of California Press, 


$2.75), sums up the African’s wants as the 
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revolution of rising expectations—freedom from 
foreign domination either political or economic, a 
full measure of human dignity, and increased 
economic and educational opportunity broadly 
shared. Aren’t these expectations similar to those 
any American has for himself and his children? 


IV. The Christian mission in the Congo 


What are Christian missions doing to meet the 
needs of the people in Congo? Note Blake’s state- 
ment that Christian missionaries have been at 
work in the Congo for eighty years and that today 
every ninth person is a member of the Christian 
church and every third person is a part of the 
church constituency. 

You might ask some group members to report 
on the growth of the Methodist work in the 
Congo. Attention should be called to the fact that 
after a little more than a half century there are 
two annual conferences, a resident bishop, fifteen 
centers of work, and one thousand seven hundred 
preaching places. 

But what does this mean? What does the mis- 
sionary do? Blake makes clear that almost all the 
pastors and many of the district superintendents 
are Africans. We should not read into the state- 
ments more than is really there. Although literacy 
is higher in the Congo than in most other African 
areas, in 1950 only 35 to 40 per cent of the persons 
fifteen years or older were reported as able to 
read and write. Only a few of the African pastors 
have an education comparable to that taken for 
granted by their American counterparts. 

Note Blake’s reference to the fact that a major 
part of the work is evangelistic, that is, carrying 
the Christian message to people to whom it is 
unfamiliar. Note the similarity of this movement 
to the church meetings of our pioneer days—the 
crowds, the enthusiasm of the people to whom the 
preacher’s message is “good news” which they are 
hearing for the first time. 

Note, however, that Blake makes clear the 
tremendous significance of schools in Africa. 
Without education the African can never move 
into the stream of the modern world, and there is 
no question that most of them do want to move 
in that direction. Independence, freedom, and 
self-direction call for an educated leadership. 
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Modern industrial development presupposes edu- 
cation. Medical care demands not only doctors, 
nurses, and technicians but also people who can 
understand and follow good practices in health, 
sanitation, and nutrition. 

For many years practically all education in 
the Congo was offered in mission schools. Today 
Protestant and Catholic missionaries and govern- 
ment agencies combined cannot meet the African’s 
demand for education. Literacy education among 
adults is an important part of the church program. 

In this country we think of medical service as 
a part of private enterprise. Although most of our 
hospitals and medical schools depend in large 
measure on endowments, gifts, or tax support, 
the average individual assumes that if he has the 
money he can purchase the services of a doctor. 
In most of Africa medical service has been pri- 
marily the work of Christian missions with gov- 
ernments now taking an increasingly important 
role. 

The missionary program also extends to eco- 
nomic and family life. Note Blake’s comment on 
the program for training young people to make a 
better economic life for themselves and their 
families. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Ask members of the group to think back over 
all the activities mentioned by Blake and list these 
on the board to give a composite picture of the 
church at work in the Congo. 

Ask the group if this seems to them a worth- 
while enterprise and one worthy of their interest 
and support. 


In CLOSING 


Suggest that all the group members read the 
material on “Rural Africa” in Adult Student so 
as to be prepared to participate in the discussion. 
If you have secured additional materials, these 
may be assigned to individual members. Ask the 
group to be on the lookout for interesting pictures 
or news items to be brought to class. 


tee Group in Action 





By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: The planning committee will want 
to become thoroughly familiar with Blake’s ma- 
terial for this session. A committee should be 
ready to project the film Congo Journey (see 
page 12) if this is to be used in this session. 

If the film is not to be used, then a committee 
should have been appointed to read some of Africa 
Disturbed (see page 12) and to be ready to use 
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this material to illustrate the new approaches 
of the church in the Congo. 

To begin: If the film is to be used, the committee 
members, who have previewed the film and 
checked the suggestions for its use in the guide, 
will proceed with the showing. This film will be 
of greater or lesser value according to the amount 
of the committee’s preparation. 

How to proceed: The showing of the film should 
be followed by discussion based on the Blake 
material. Class members will be familiar with this 
material and will be able to discuss such thrusts 
of the church as evangelism, education, medical 
missions, agricultural missions, and the develop- 
ment of Christian family living. 

If the film is not used, it will be good procedure 
to have a panel or a symposium, appointed at the 
last session, to report on the five areas of emphasis 
in the Blake material. Additional material is given 
by Carpenter and Ross. 

Charts showing the growth of The Methodist 
Church in the Congo would be of real value in 
visualizing the discussion topics. These could be 
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By INA CORINNE BROWN 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you reviewed last week’s session, did it seem 
that the class now has an idea of Africa as some- 
thing besides the Dark Continent? If you have 
used the pictures suggested earlier, they have 
already seen the contrast in rural and urban areas. 
Today the emphasis is on rural Africa where, for 
the most part, people live in tiny villages and 
work their gardens—or in some areas of Africa 
keep their flocks and herds. Most of these people 
live on a bare subsistence level. 

Read over Blake’s material carefully. Perhaps 
you will be able to collect pictures of rural Africa 
that will give the class an idea of its variety as well 
as of its primitiveness. 

It is difficult for most Americans with their 


superabundance of things to realize the poverty of . 


most of the world. This unit should make real to 


done in a creative manner, using some of the ma- 
terial on the map insert sheet. 

The report on Christian family life could include 
material from Chapter II of Africa Disturbed. It 
will be well for the committee members to keep in 
mind the role of the Christian church in the de- 
velopment of forces that made possible the 
changes in the various areas. The panel discussion 
should be followed by general class discussion. 

In closing: This session may close with a state- 
ment by a panel member or the moderator indicat- 
ing the place of responsibility and leadership that 
The Methodist Church has assumed in the Congo. 
In such a statement, it should be brought out that 
the message of Jesus Christ is addressed to all 
people and that man reaches his highest status as 
he becomes more completely Christian. Mission- 
aries have been, and are, concerned that the full 
message of Christianity—including evangelism, 
education, health education, agricultural missions, 
and a concern for the development of the Chris- 
tian family—be made known unto all persons, 
both here at home and in the Congo. 


Afriea 


them the Africans as people striving against ter- 
rific odds to make a good life for themselves and 
for their children. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Characteristics of rural Africa 
II. The woman with the hoe 
III. Problems of rural Africa 


To BrEcIn 


Perhaps you will wish to remind the group of 
some reasons why Africa is an underdeveloped 
area (see the first session). Then you might ask 
the group to suggest characteristics of rural 
America as a basis of contrast with rural Africa. 
Parts of Africa are not so very unlike the poorer 
parts of America in an earlier day. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Characteristics of rural Africa 
In this section the class should be helped to 
get some idea of what rural Africa is really like, 
its importance and its problems. Remind the 
group of Africa’s enormous size and its great 
diversity in climate, resources, and economy. 
Industrial Africa is increasingly important, but 
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the majority of the people still have their roots in 
the rural areas. Note Blake’s statement that only 
4 per cent of the population south of the Sahara 
live in cities. In some sections, such as South 
Africa, the proportion is much higher, which 
means that in other areas the population will be 
almost entirely rural. 

What does this mean? You might ask the group 
what the word “rural” suggests to them. You may 
wish to use some time to point out contrasts in the 
rural way of life in the United States and in 
Africa. In America rural life is likely to involve 
substantial and comfortable housing, often with 
numerous modern conveniences. Good roads, 
automobiles, tractors, and other farm machinery 
make the man with a mule and a plow almost 
unknown. 

Yet most of Africa’s rural areas belong in the 
category of subsistence farming. Note the state- 
ment in Adult Student that of the 1700 congrega- 
tions in the Congo less than 50 could be con- 
sidered urban. And the Congo is now more 
urbanized than many other areas of Africa. 

If we take Africa south of the Sahara, we find 
a variety of forms of rural life. In the cattle-keep- 
ing area in South Africa we may find life centered 
around the cattle kraal, for among many of the 
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peoples cattle have an almost sacred significance. 
One may find an important man with a number 
of wives, each occupying a separate round hut, the 
huts forming a circle around the cattle kraal. 

Most of the African peoples live in tiny villages 
from which they go to their gardens or fields. The 
isolated farm with its own farmhouse and build- 
ings is not characteristic of Negro Africa. 

What was a Congo village like in the old days? 
There were many variations, but in some areas 
there would be a village with huts built side by 
side facing an open space. Each woman’s house 
would consist of a square, one-room hut made of 
mud or clay plastered onto a frame made of small 
saplings. The floor would be of hardened clay and 
the roof thatched. The family would sleep on 
grass mats, and the cooking would be done over 
an open fire. 

If a man had more than one wife, each woman 
would have her own hut for herself and her chil- 
dren. Chiefs, village headmen, and others of im- 
portance might have many wives and might have 
their huts enclosed in a sort of compound. 

The people in any given area had heavy obliga- 
tions to their chief, to one another, and to their 
relatives. When a man died, his younger brother 
or other designated relative married the widow 
and assumed obligation for her and her children. 

As Blake points out, land was owned by the 
tribe, not by individuals, though each family— 
and in some cases each individual—had his own 
land to work. Note Blake’s emphasis on the fact 
that life had wholeness and meaning. It was hard 
in many ways; but one’s rights, duties, and obli- 
gations were clearly defined. 

In the more isolated areas life goes on in much 
this same pattern, but changes are coming thick 
and fast. Men go away to the towns to work, and 
the women and children often stay behind. Even 
in the villages there are many changes. Ask the 
class to try to visualize what happens in a village 
when a pastor is sent, a church built, a school 
started, a clinic set up, or the children of illiterate 
parents go away to school. 


II. The woman with the hoe 


The position of its women is an important index 
of the values of any society. What has been the 
traditional way of life for the African woman? 
Conditions vary, of course, but in most of the 
areas of subsistence agriculture the African wife 
was literally the woman with the hoe. It was she 
who cultivated the gardens and provided the 
food for the family. 

In a more or less typical Congo village each 
woman would have a garden which might be at 
some distance from the village itself. Each morn- 
ing she would go to the garden with her short- 
handled hoe, a basket on her head, and her baby 
strapped to her back. She would spend a good 
part of her day planting, weeding, or gathering 
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the rice, millet, manioc, or peanuts which formed 
the staple food for her family. 

Before the meal could be prepared, she must 
get water from the river or a spring and find the 
necessary firewood which she would carry on 
her head with the baby still on her back. The 
grain or manioc must be pounded by hand. 
Greens, crushed peanuts, or palm oil would be 
added to the basic dish. Only rarely would the 
family have meat or fish. 

In most parts of Africa men usually ate to- 
gether, with the wives and children eating apart 
after the men had finished. If a man had more 
than one wife, each woman usually prepared food 
each day to send to their husband though the 
women often worked together at their tasks. 

Men usually cleared land for the gardens, built 
the huts with the help of relatives or neighbors, 
hunted, and carried on the affairs of the tribe. 
In the old days men were warriors. 

After Europeans came, African men might work 
on the roads or act as porters, carrying loads on 
their heads, or do other work to earn money for 
taxes and their other needs. Almost all the serv- 
ants of Europeans were men. Now many men go 
to the mines or to the cities to work. Recent figures 
showed nearly 40 per cent of the men of the 
Congo employed as wage laborers. 

In many parts of Africa a woman may own 
property that her husband cannot touch, and 
she may bequeath her property to her children 
or her own relatives. African women, however, 
do not normally have independent lives. A girl is 
under her father’s direction until she marries, 
after which she is supposed to be obedient to 
her husband. If the husband dies, the widow must 
become the wife of her husband’s younger brother 
or some other designated relative. She may or 
may not be given any choice in any of these ar- 
rangements. When she marries, the girl’s husband 
will have paid her family copper crosses, goats, 
cattle, or cash as a “bride price.” 

To Western eyes polygamy, widow “inherit- 
ance,” and the so-called bride price are symbols of 
woman’s degradation. But is this really true? 


III. Problems of rural Africa 


You may find it useful to concentrate on the 
three problems raised in the paragraph above, for 
these have been, and continue to be, of great 
concern to the Christian church. 

The bride price, of course, means that mar- 
riages are arranged by the two families. But the 
girl is not bought in the sense that the term “bride 
price” often suggests. No man can sell his wife to 
another. If he mistreats his wife, her family may 
take her away. If the wife is at fault, the husband 
may demand his money back unless her family 
sees to it that she fulfills her duties. The practice 
thus tends to stabilize marriages, and it assures 
that no girl is left without a husband. 


The Christian church properly frowns on po-— 


lygamy, but most missionaries do not see a simple 
solution. In those areas where there is not yet 
any place for a woman, economically or socially, 
except as a wife, the alternative to polygamy may 
well be prostitution. 

The practice of “inheriting” widows also assures 
that there are normally no unprotected widows or 
orphans. 

Old Testament parallels to these circumstances 
may be found in the stories of Ruth and of Jacob. 
Jacob not only married two sisters (a not un- 
common African practice), but he served his 
father-in-law for each of them as bride price. 

The point here is not to defend these practices, 
but to help the class see the complexity of the 
problem. Ask how they think a Christian solu- 
tion can be found. Bring out the fact that such 
practices are usually found in social systems in 
which there is no role for women except that 
of wifehood and motherhood. 

Help the class see that “preaching the gospel” 
cannot be the only missionary activity if such 
problems are to be met. As women develop lives 
of their own, become economically independent, 
and become secure in their concept of themselves 
as persons of worth, these problems of polygamy 
and widow inheritance can be met without bring- 
ing on consequences more serious than the 
original evils. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Blake says that the life of rural Africa is one 
of frustration in part because Western influence 
has undermined the old tribal organization and 
authority. What obligation does this impose upon 
us as Westerners and as Christians? If we have 
destroyed things of value, are we not under obli- 
gation to try to make possible something positive 
in their place? What should be our approach to 
this problem? 

Another problem was expressed by an African 
headmaster who asked why his people were not 
free to express the Christian message in their own 
way. Ask the group whether their willingness to 
support missions is dependent on the Christian 
message being expressed in our way. If so, why? 


In CLOSING 


Next week’s session deals with industrial Afri- 
ca, which is essentially what Africa is becoming. 
The West is primarily responsible for this rapid 
industrialization. Are we not then also responsi- 
sible for helping guide the process into construc- 
tive channels? 

Some very stimulating articles on this subject 
appeared in World Outlook for May, 1959. Un- 
doubtedly some persons in your church have 
copies of this issue. Study it carefully and en- 
courage group members to read one or more of 
the articles. 
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pf The Group in Action 





By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: The planning committee may want 
to plan this and the following sessions as one unit 
since they are so closely related. Today’s session 
deals with the church’s new approach in rural 
Africa and the other with new approaches in in- 
dustrial areas. 

To begin: It may be well to indicate at the be- 
ginning that these two sessions are closely related. 

How to proceed: Two members should be se- 
lected in advance to represent the rural African. 
These two persons may be seated at opposite ends 
of a table in front of the class. Or, if the group 
is not large, they may be seated in the class, but 
opposite each other. 


January 24: 






One person will represent the old approach and 
the other the new approach. Talking back and 
forth they will present the old approach and the 
new approach, using material from Adult Student. 
Caution should be taken that the movement of 
this dialogue will be concise and rapid. The pur- 
pose will be to show how the Christian gospel has 
brought new life and new ways to rural Africa 
and its people and to indicate the difficulties the 
church faces in making this change. 

Following the dialogue, have the entire class 
discuss the changes that have taken place in rural 
Africa and the place the church has had in bring- 
ing about these changes. 

One group member could report on “Report 
from Lomela” in Blake’s material. 

In closing: A member of the planning committee 
may state that next week’s session will deal with 
the movement of Africans to the great industrial 
centers. He may want to indicate the role of the 
Christian church and its workers in Africa in 
this change. 


Industrial Africa 


oa———The Leader in Action 








By INA CORINNE BROWN 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read carefully the material in Adult Student 
and in World Outlook, May, 1959. This session is 
in a sense a continuation of last week’s material 
on rural Africa, for the two are interwoven. 
Africa is fast becoming industrial, and almost 
every individual in the towns has close relatives 
in the rural areas while almost every village any- 
where near an industrial center will have many 
of its young men away at work. This session 
should help the group realize the enormous prob- 
lems raised by this drastic and rapid change and 
lead them to a realization of the opportunity and 
the responsibility which confronts the Christian 
church. 





* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 


promptly. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What happens in the city 
II. The interplay of city and country 
III. Church and government meeting African 
needs 


To BEGIN 


You might begin this session by briefly review- 
ing the problems raised in last week’s material. 
What happens to the wholeness and meaning of 
life when the old patterns break down before 
there are new ones to take their place? 

Ask the group to imagine what it would be like 
in any American city they know if thousands of 
new families moved in from the country, all of 
them laborers without any cash reserve. More- 
over, imagine what it would be like if the new- 
comers spoke a dozen different languages, were 
largely illiterate or barely able to read, and had 
no familiarity with city ways. Would your chosen 
city be able to cope with such an influx of people? 
What would you do for housing, for medical serv- 
ices, for recreation, for meeting their religious 
needs? 

No amount of imagination can picture the 
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problem as it really is but there is much to be 
gained in understanding if the members of the 
group will make a conscious effort to visualize 
these problems which are all too real in Africa. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. What happens in the city 


Review briefly some characteristics of rural 
Africa. Note Blake’s summary—in the village 
there was food and shelter, there was land to be 
worked, one’s physical needs might be poorly met, 
but whatever was available was shared. Families 
took the responsibility of seeing that marriage 
mates were found. Relatives cared for the sick 
and buried the dead. A man’s family saw to it 
that in the event of his death his wife and children 
were provided for. In times of trouble the family 
sought the aid of the witch doctor or made offer- 
ings to the ancestral spirits to whom one could 
appeal for help. Life might be hard; but it was 
familiar, one knew what to do, and there were 
always relatives to whom one could turn. 

Now note Blake’s description of the city. There 
are, to be sure, some bright spots as revealed in 
his description of the new suburb in Elisabeth- 
ville. More characteristic is the slum described in 
Johannesburg where people are crowded together 
in makeshift houses without adequate sanitary 
facilities. If you can obtain a copy of Alan Paton’s 
Cry, the Beloved Country (see page 12), you 
might wish to read to the group one of the vivid 
descriptions of life in an African city slum. 

In many of the cities, especially in the mining 
areas, men may go to the city without their fam- 
ilies. The man may have left a wife and children 
at home, but he takes up with some woman in the 
city. If the wife does go with her husband to the 
city, she may find herself with nothing to keep 
her occupied, with the almost inevitable result 
that she drifts into loose living. Or, as Blake points 
out, both parents may work while the children are 
left to fend for themselves. 

It may be well to remind the group that rural 
living in Africa has given the African no pattern 
by which he can cope with the impersonal life of 
the city. He may actually have never handled 
money, and the idea that food and shelter must 
be bought and paid for each day may be a wholly 
new concept. Cut off from his family, the old re- 
ligious controls may fall away. Actually, in many 
parts of Africa the oldest male in the family is a 
sort of priest who offers the prayers and sacrifices 
to the ancestral spirits on behalf of the family. The 
young man in the city is like the prodigal son—a 
long way, both physically and spiritually, from 
his father’s house. 


II. The interplay of city and country 


You may wish to call attention to the signif- . 


icance of the end of Blake’s story of Karavia, the 
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Johannesburg, Union of South Africa 


“rural area” that in two short years had become 
a modern city suburb. Note his statement that all 
over Africa streams of people are leaving the 
villages and going to the city. He says that what- 
ever happens in the city eventually affects life in 
the rural villages. And the reverse is also true. 
Ask the group to think of the significant oppor- 
tunity these facts represent. 

The center spread of the May, 1959, issue of 
World Outlook shows in pictures and captions 
woman’s role in changing Africa. This would make 
an effective point of departure for indicating the 
interrelationship of the rural and urban work in 
Africa. Note also the material about African 
miners and the article on “Congo Women.” 

You may point out that the individual or family 
that has had some education, health teaching, and 
religious instruction in the village will be better 
prepared to cope constructively with life in the 
city. If one member of such a family goes to work 
for awhile in the mines, both he and the family 
back home will be in a better position to make a 
satisfactory adjustment on his return. 

On the other hand, if the church has an ad- 
equate program in the city, the newly arrived vil- 
lager may find doors opening to him that he did 
not know existed. You may wish to mention that 
in some situations miners are being taught to 
read at the end of the day’s work. In cases like 
this, it will be the worker returned from the city 
who may help bring a new day to the village. 


III. Church and government meeting African 
needs 


At this point it may be well to remind the 
group again of some basic facts brought out in 
Blake’s material. These stand out: 
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1. All over Africa streams of people are leav- 
ing the villages and going to the city. They come 
from many tribes and areas. 

2. This movement to the city is a major factor in 
the disturbing of the old ways and it lays a heavy 
burden of confusion and unrest upon the African 
people. 

3. Urban development is a result of the intro- 
duction of Western capital and Western tech- 
nology. 

These three facts force us to some significant 
conclusions. Africans are being uprooted and 
thrown into situations where help is desperately 
needed, and the Western world is largely respon- 
sible for the problems created. The West therefore 
cannot escape some responsibility for meeting the 
needs, For the Christian church the situation of- 
fers a never-to-be-repeated opportunity to help 
people find a new meaning, purpose, and direc- 
tion for their lives. 

You might ask the class what they consider the 
proper role of governments in meeting the need. 
Remember that in most of the areas European 
governments are in control, or, as in the Union 
of South Africa, the government is in the hands 
of people of European ancestry. These govern- 
ments vary in the degree of responsibility they 
assume. Surely it is the responsibility of the cities 
or the local governments to make provision for 
housing, sanitary services, the maintenance of 
law and order, and the other aspects of urban liv- 
ing which we now take for granted. Certainly the 
companies which recruit and employ the laborers 
have some responsibility. 

Note Blake’s description of the assumption of 
government (or municipal) responsibility in the 
Karavia suburb of Elisabethville. This appears to 
be an enlightened form of city planning in which 
the rest of the city would benefit equally with the 
people to be served. The city provided not only 
street paving, electricity, water, and sanitation 
but also a school, a recreation center, and other 
such facilities. Slums are costly in that they 
directly foster crime, delinquency, and disease. 
Here a modern city was creating conditions that 
would greatly aid the newcomers in adjusting to 
urban life and in becoming useful members of the 
community. 

Note, too, the Africans’ response to this chal- 
lenge in building their own houses on the founda- 
tions provided. 

Not all African governments are proceeding 
with such enlightened self-interest. Slums and 
shanty towns are still the rule rather than the 
exception. 

At this point you might ask the class members 
to suggest what they consider to be the role of the 
Christian church in planned suburbs such as 
Karavia, in mushrooming cities such as Kolwezi 
which Bishop Booth describes, and in the Johan- 
nesburg slums. The problems in each case will 
differ somewhat, but there will be a basic like- 
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ness—in all of them people have left behind their 
old social controls and their old religious beliefs 
and sanctions. 

Note what Blake mentions that the church can 
do besides providing regular church services. 
Note, too, that African Christians are themselves 
carrying much of the load. 

You might here turn to the article on “Non- 
governmental Agencies and the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Africa” (May, 1959, 
World Outlook), and read to the group the five 
“priorities” recommended by the World Y.W.C.A. 
(Housing in urban areas, hostel facilities for 
girls and women, education and training for girls, 
leisure time, and community development proj- 
ects.) You will find in this issue also a description 
of kinds of activities which can be, and in some 
cases are being, carried on by the churches. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


The class should now be ready to come to grips 
with some basic problems raised in this unit. The 
picture revealed is one of tremendous urgency. 
Ask the group to try to imagine the human factor 
back of Bishop Booth’s statement about Kolwezi 
—“Now they are building a thousand new homes 
a month, and still scores of thousands of people 
are moving in.” And remember this is only one 
instance of what is happening to some degree all 
over Africa. 

Ask the class to consider the implications of the 
fact that generally speaking the African’s old re- 
ligion, his old moral values cannot be transplanted 
to the city because they are based on family and 
tribal relationships. He literally can’t take it with 
him because his religion with all the accompany- 
ing values and sanctions loses its meaning in an 
alien setting. What does this mean in terms of 
opportunity and responsibility on the part of the 
Christian church? 


In CLOSING 


Ask the class members to read carefully the 
final section of this unit in Adult Student. Ask 
each person to be on the lookout for relevant ma- 
terial on Africa and to be prepared to discuss 
Africa’s place in the modern world and our re- 
sponsibility as citizens of the United States and as 
Christians. 





The Group in Action 








By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: The planning committee will have 
already become partially prepared for this session 
if they have followed the suggestion that this and 
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the last session be related to each other in a con- 
sideration of new approaches. 

For this session it will be well to use the film 
New Faces of Africa (see page 12). This film 
was prepared specifically for this study and shows 
many changes being made in Africa today. Much 
of the film deals with the trek from rural to 
urban centers in Africa and therefore has special 
value for this session. A committee should have 
been appointed well in advance to preview this 
film and to show it in the class session. The film 
should have been ordered several weeks ago. 

The planning committee will find additional 
material for this session in Chapter III of the 
Carpenter book and Chapters V and VI of the 
Ross book. (See page 12.) 

To begin: If the film, New Faces of Africa, is to 
be used, the committee responsible for the show- 
ing will introduce it briefly and proceed with the 
showing. 

How to proceed: If this film is used, it should be 
followed by class discussion. The committee may 
want to appoint “viewing teams” from the group. 
One viewing team may watch the film for specific 
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By INA CORINNE BROWN 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In preparation for this final session you may 
wish to go back over the whole unit. Read again 
the objectives suggested in the first session. Which 
of these have been realized? What new knowl- 
edge does the group now have? Have their atti- 
tudes toward Africa changed? Are there miscon- 
ceptions that need to be cleared up? Then go over 
the material for this session. How can it best be 
pulled together to add to the whole? How can the 
group be helped to have a continuing interest in 
Africa? 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Africa’s importance to the world 
II. The African dilemma 
III. What is the role of the Christian church? 


To BEGIN 


Summarize quickly some of the facts that make . 


Africa no longer the Dark Continent but a conti- 


ways in which changes have come to Africa. An- 
other team may watch for what influences the 
church has had on these changes., Another team 
may note what more could have been done by the 
church in the situations portrayed. Reports from 
these teams should spark group discussion. 

If the film is not used, several reports could 
be made on the changes taking place in the life 
of the people of Africa because of the industriali- 
zation of the cities. Blake’s material gives a great 
deal of information for these reports. Reports 
could be made relating to what is actually hap- 
pening in the industrialization of cities such as 
the disruption of family ties as the family moves 
to the city, the migratory labor situation, the so- 
cial problems the church is meeting in the city, 
the housing problem in the city and for migrant 
laborers. 

In closing: In this session we have been dealing 
with the larger Christian responsibility and the 
role of the church in these situations of tension. It 
will be well to point out that the church is in- 
volved in these changes and in creating an under- 
standing in the midst of great tension. 


the World 


nent of contrasts. Arid deserts and steaming 
jungles, bush villages and modern cities, hoe 
culture and modern factories, footpaths and jet 
planes, witch doctors and modern hospitals, illiter- 
ate native tribesmen and native leaders with 
college degrees—all these and many other con- 
trasts add up to modern Africa. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Africa’s importance to the world 


In this final session it may be well to review 
quickly the factors that make Africa so important 
in the modern world. Long shut off by geographic 
and other factors, Africa has remained one of 
the major underdeveloped areas of the world and 
has played only a minor role in world affairs. To- 
day these conditions have changed and factors that 
were handicaps a hundred years ago may well 
be assets today. 

Attention has already been called to Africa’s 
natural resources of diamonds, gold, uranium, and 
copper and to her hydroelectric potential. All these 
can be fully utilized only when there is sufficient 
capital and technical knowledge to make use of 
them. Today this capital and technical know-how 
are being supplied by the West. 

In times past outsiders thought of the human 
potential of Africa primarily in terms of slave or 
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forced labor. African hands and backs and shoul- 
ders were wanted, but African heads were thought 
to be useful only in carrying burdens. Today an 
educated Africa is on its way and Africans are 
proving their ability to do anything that other 
trained people can do. 

In the past Africa was a rural land; today she 
is moving toward urbanization and industrializa- 
tion with frightening speed. 

In the past Africa has been under the political, 
as well as the economic, dominance of European 
powers. Today African countries are achieving 
independence at such a rate that maps of the 
continent are out of date before they can be 
printed. The only way you can be sure of the 
political status of African countries is to keep 
up with events by newspaper or radio. Even the 
monthly or weekly magazine is too slow. 

You might ask the class how these factors affect 
Africa’s place in the world. As one of the great 
“uncommitted” areas of the world the question 
of communism arises. You may wish to point out 
that to some extent Africa has been protected by 
her position. She is, however, of great importance 
to Nasser and his plans for the Arab world. Islam 
has made great strides in Africa. Where will she 
go? 

Pan-Africanism is in the air in spite of the enor- 
mous obstacles of distance, poor communication, 
linguistic barriers, and tribal rivalries. Whatever 
happens to Africa, the world will be different be- 
cause of it. 


II. The African dilemma 


At this point you may wish to bring again into 
focus the dilemma that has been so obvious 
throughout this study. How can Africans have 
freedom, independence, mastery in their own 
house and at the same time have access to the 
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capital, the technological skill, the educational 
opportunity, and the governmental experience 
necessary for the country’s development? 

It should be clear by now that many of Africa’s 
old ways cannot survive if she is to move into the 
modern world as she so clearly wants to do. You 
may wish to call attention here to what we have 
already seen happening to economic and family 
life. Most of Africa’s major resources can be ex- 
ploited only by large-scale operations that call 
for capital, technology, and world markets. 

The streams of Africans pouring into cities 
mean the end of the old subsistence economy that 
was described in the lesson for January 17. As 
families are thus separated, the old patterns of 
family control and the interdependence of rela- 
tives break down. With the end of arranged 
marriages, polygamy, and the inheritance of wid- 
ows, comes the unattached female, the prostitute, 
the uncared-for old people, and the orphaned ° 
children. 

There is a related question that has been men- 
tioned briefly in earlier sections but which you 
may now wish to raise with the group in a more 
specific fashion. This is the question of the Afri- 
can’s religion. It is common in popular literature 
to refer to African religions as “animism” and to 
speak of Africans as “animists.” These terms are 
only partially correct, and they may be very mis- 
leading. 

The word “animism” may be defined as a be- 
lief in spirits. An animist therefore, presumably, 
is one who believes‘in spirits. But a belief in 
spirits characterizes almost all religions including 
Christianity, and it is doubtful if “animism” as 
such constitutes the whole of anybody’s religion. 
Certainly the term is inadequate to describe the 
complex systems of beliefs and practices which 
constitute the tribal religions of Africa, though 
they may all correctly be said to be “animistic.” 

The important factor in tribal religions is that 
the complex system of beliefs and practices which 
we label “religion” is so interwoven with the 
whole of the group life that we may say they are 
literally grounded in the community. This is why 
the African’s religion is really not transferable 
when he moves to the city or away from his an- 
cestral surroundings. And since his social con- 
trols were a part of this same complex network, 
they, too, break down when he leaves home. 

In contrast to our system, the African before 
the advent of Christianity or Islam did not 
“choose” his religion. He did not get converted or 
join a church. He was born into his religion just 
as he was born into a family with numerous 
relatives. 

In most of Africa there is a somewhat vague 
belief in a creator or high God and, depending 
on the tribe, there may or may not be any number 
of lesser gods. Almost certainly there will be a 
belief in magical powers of various kinds, and 
there will be.a belief in spirits. Almost always 
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there is a belief that the ancestral spirits are still 
very much alive and powerful. It is this relation- 
ship with the ancestral spirits that forms the main 
cohesive element in the society; it ties the living 
with the dead and the yet unborn; it is a major fac- 
tor in social control. 

In many, if not most, African societies the eldest 
living male in the family serves as a sort of priest 
who makes offerings to the ancestors and who is 
responsible for seeing that their wishes are car- 
ried out. What they usually wish, of course, is 
for things to stay as they were. In many cases it is 
believed that the ancestors have the power to 
send the blessings of children and to make the 
flocks and herds multiply. To please the ancestors 
is to insure their blessing; to go contrary to their 
wishes may bring disaster. 

Within its normal setting such a system, while 
not necessarily ethical by our standards, actually 
functions to hold the society together and to keep 
people thinking, feeling, and acting in keeping 
with the values of the society. Polygamy, the ar- 
ranging of marriages with a so-called bride price, 
the inheritance of widows, and the offerings to 
the ancestral spirits, which to the Westerner ap- 
pear as evil, have had important social meaning 
to the African and to his society. They are a part 
of that “wholeness and meaning” to which Blake 
has made frequent reference. To destroy any part 
of it is to weaken the whole. 


III. What is the role of the Christian church? 


You might at this point ask whether all this 
suggests that the African’s religion suits him and 
he should be let alone. 

If there are those who think this might be true, 
turn back to the earlier sections to Blake’s reports 
that even in the rural areas the people plead for 
pastors and teachers. To be sure, they may not 
realize the implications of Christian teaching and, 
as Blake points out in today’s lesson, there are 
many, even among the church leaders, who only 
vaguely comprehend the new religion they pro- 
fess to follow. Nevertheless, the missionary who 
goes not with a set of prohibitions or a system of 
ethics but with the “good news” seems to find a 
warm welcome. 

Perhaps the class has already seen the answer 
to the problem of the African as he moves to the 
city—why he can’t take his religion with him. It 
is not merely that his religion is inadequate or that 
it is filled with what Westerners would call super- 
stition. He is in fact very likely to cling to many 
of these beliefs, just as many Western Christians 
cling to beliefs that can only be classed as super- 
stition. The significant point is that the most 
important part of his religion, being so deeply a 
part of the total social structure, literally cannot 
be transported. 

What the African does take with him is his belief 


in magic. Nearly all religions, including Chris- | 


tianity, embody some magical elements. We tend 


to believe our own and label the other fellow’s as 
superstition. The less technical knowledge people 
have, the more likely they are to look for magical 
causes, and thus magic usually plays a large role 
in the religions of simpler cultures. The African’s 
magic, when not subject to the control of the value 
system imposed by the ancestral spirits, may be 
completely antisocial. 

Thus the African who goes to the city leaves 
behind the most valuable part of his religion, that 
is, the part that really gave his life wholeness, 
meaning, and direction. About all he has left is the 
belief in magic, and this may well be turned to 
evil ends. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why does the Western world have a special 
obligation to help Africa make the transition to 
the modern world? 

2. What in our own history (and our present 
multiracial society) gives Americans a peculiar 
responsibility to Africa? 

3. What factors inherent in the tribal religions 
make Christian missions particularly urgent at 
this time of transition in Africa? 

4, What are some of the things that stand in 
the way of the African’s acceptance of anything 
from the West? (Note here particularly, the slave 
trade, colonial exploitation, race prejudice). 


In CoNCLUSION 


In concluding this unit you may wish to empha- 
size the fact that the breakdown of old patterns 
gives to the Christian church a peculiar oppor- 
tunity in Africa. Since the tribal religions of 
Africa encompassed the whole of life, the Christian 
missionary must also take account of the total 
needs of the people. 

You may wish at this time to indicate some- 
thing of the kinds of service this represents. You 
might list in one column the requests for workers 
of various kinds and in another column the coun- 
tries in which The Methodist Church now works. 

Most people know that evangelists or ministers, 
teachers, physicians, dentists, nurses, and social 
workers are needed. A recent issue of Africa 
Christian Advocate adds to this list typists, farm- 
ers, plumbers, engineers, mechanics, carpenters, 
bookkeepers, secretaries, well diggers, and busi- 
ness administrators. 

The Methodist Church has work in Africa in 
Algeria, Tunisia, Liberia, Belgian Congo, Angola, 
Mozambique, Southern Rhodesia, and the Union 
of South Africa. 

A good way for the group to continue its in- 
terest in Africa would be to subscribe to the 
periodical, Africa Christian Advocate. For a two- 
year subscription send a check or an international 
money order for one dollar to Central Mission 
Press, Box 75, Cleveland, Transvaal, Union of 
South Africa. 
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The Group in Action 








By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: This is one of the most important 
sessions of this unit and should be very carefully 
planned. If the film, New Faces of Africa, was not 
used in the last session, it could be used very well 
in this session. 

Blake’s material in Adult Student will be very 
helpful as will also Chapters V and VI in Carpen- 
ter’s book. 

The committee will want to keep in mind the 
African situation today. Ghana has recently be- 
come a new nation. Changes in government are 
taking place in the Belgian Congo. The people are 
fast acquiring a new set of values. Africa is fast 
becoming a world power. It is a day of change and 
of conflicting choices, and the church is in the 
midst. 

To begin: It may be well to begin by using one 
or more of the following statements: an All-Africa 
Church Conference report states that Africa 
stands “poised between two civilizations.” Blake 
says, “Something new is going to take place in 
Africa. The old has been, in many instances, up- 
set, replaced or destroyed. ... So many things are 
happening that it is difficult to keep track of what 
is going on.” 

How to proceed: Blake has a very interesting 
section of his material on “The Church’s Task.” 
Some persons feel that many of the changes tak- 
ing place in Africa are direct or indirect results 
of the impact of the Christian missionary or of 
Christian forces. 

It may be well to have a panel discuss the place 
of Christian forces in the cultural revolution. The 
following questions could be considered: 

1. What place has the Christian church had in 
the development of conditions that have led to 
recent changes in the life of the African? 

2. How has the Christian church been involved 
in bringing about changes in Africa’s economic 
and political life? 

3. How is the church in the United States re- 
lated to these changes? 

Other questions will be in the minds of the 
planning committee and group members. It would 
be well to have a full discussion of this area with 
opportunity for several members to participate. 

In the section “Hope for the Future” Blake 
shows ways in which the church in Africa will 
continue to lead in the progress that is being 
made. As this session proceeds, it will be well for 
the class to see the interrelatedness of all Chris- 
tians throughout the world. 

In The Way in Africa, Dr. Carpenter quotes a 
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statement made at the All-Africa Lutheran Con- 
ference. This statement may be read to the group: 

“The sign that God has placed on the road that 
will take Africa to a glorious goal is the Cross— 
the Cross of Christ and His redemption. That is 
Africa’s only hope, as it is the only hope of any 
continent, race, tribe or individual.” 

A member of the planning committee may then 
want to lead the group in discussing the question, 
What are we going to do about it? We are mem- 
bers of a great church, of a so-called Christian 
society; yet we in the United States still have con- 
flicts between belief and action. If doubts arise in 
our minds, what greater doubts must arise in the 
minds of the “younger” Christians in these new 
nations of Africa. 

In closing: Dr. Carpenter lists five major points 
that he says reflect the New Testament church. 
As you close the session, you may want to men- 
tion these as the hope for Africa and for ourselves 
as we in The Methodist Church work side by side 
with Christians in Africa and around the world. 

1. The Church is not something that we have 
created, but it is God’s creation. 

2. The Church is a Way. Before Christians were 
known by that name they were known as people 
belonging to the Way. 

3. The Church, including all peoples, is one 
body in Christ. This fellowship must continue to 
grow until we become that one body. 

4. The Church still must become “a band of 
disciples,” and the gospel must be presented that 
persons may respond in their own manner. 

5. The Church must continue to be a recon- 
ciling fellowship that knows no boundary of race, 
color, or creed. 

The message of Jesus Christ must be so vital 
and real that Africans will believe that what we 
have told them about Jesus, about God, and about 
the way of love is actually true. 





For February 


Our study unit in this series for next 
month will be “Our American Holidays.” The 
purpose of this unit will be to lead adults 
to appreciate and better evaluate national 
observances and to participate in them in a 
manner in accordance with Christian teach- 
ing. 

The weekly studies will be: 

February 7: Measured by Our Heroes 
February 14: Holidays or Holy Days? 


February 21: Festivals Born in Battle 
February 28: Holidays of Inventory 


RESOURCES 
Holidays and Holy Days at Home, by Anna 
Laura Gebhard; Abingdon Press. 65 cents 


Check with your local library for encyclo- 
pedias and other resources. 
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The Leader in Action 








By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 13. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson introduces a unit of three lessons 
on the Acts of the Apostles. The unit is entitled 
“The Church Shares Its Concern.” You will want 
to consider this unit in the context of the complete 
study of Acts, of which this is only a part. 

This calls for as much general preparation as 
you can undertake: a thorough reading and re- 
reading of the Book to become familiar with the 
sweep of its dramatic story, its personalities, its 
geographic and social setting, and the religious 
problems with which it deals; a thoughtful and 
prayerful attempt to relate the study to the “acts” 
of modern Christians; and a sensitivity to the 
needs of the particular people with whom you are 
dealing in your class. 

Some resources for your own personal study 
include the following: The Bible; the student 
materials in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, 
Epworth Notes; The International Lesson Annual; 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9; The West- 
minster Historical Atlas to the Bible; The Acts 
and Apocalyptic Literature, by Edward P. Blair 
(see also the list on page 35). 

Before leaving the area of general preparation 
secure a copy of Resources for Adult Groups (free 
from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
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Use with Wesley Quarterly 
and Adult Student 


Hobart from Monkmeyer Press 


your territory). Study “Goals of Adult Groups” 
discussed on page 12 and the chart on page 15. 
It is important that you have an adequate under- 
standing of the objectives of Christian education 
and that you resist the temptation to teach a cer- 
tain amount of lesson material without regard for 
its contribution to the specific growth needs of the 
particular students in your class. 

Some aims for this lesson are suggested in the 
student materials. In addition, there should be 
some goals in the area of Christian commitment. 
For instance, you might consider teaching this 
lesson with a view to strengthening the church’s 
support of present-day missionary enterprises. It 
may be that you should seek a decision on the 
part of some adults to invest their lives in Chris- 
tian missions. There is a great need for teachers, 
evangelists, doctors, agriculturists, and men and 
women in many other walks of life. In any event, 
you should have a definite purpose in mind as you 
prepare to teach. 

In every preparation you should be attentive 
not only to subject matter but also to the people 
with whom you will be sharing this lesson. Think 
of them as individuals. Perhaps Mr. A does not 
approve of letting church money go into missions. 
On the other hand, Mrs. B is an ardent supporter 
of missions, but is not up to date on needs and 
methods. In between stands Mr. C who supports 
home missions but not foreign missions on the 
grounds that we ought to take care of our own 
people first. Understanding these members and 
others with varying attitudes and understandings 
will enable you to bring the lesson into sharp and 
effective focus. 

Today’s lesson offers an opportunity for two or 
three people to give brief reports on some phases 
of missionary work. Issues of World Outlook, for 
example, would be an excellent source. 

Other suggestions for preparation will be found 
in “Preparing to Teach” for each of the other 


_ lessons for this month. Some of these suggestions 


may be helpful for today’s lesson. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The church at Antioch 
II. Some implications for today’s church 


To BEGIN 


If you have elected to assign any reports on 
missionary activity in today’s world, this might 
be the place to begin. Ask the reporters to be 
brief, then point out to the class that today’s lesson 
is concerned with how we got to be a missionary 
church. A world map would be helpful in drama- 
tizing the outreach of the church and in relating 
the modern world mission to its beginnings in the 
Mediterranean area. All this will give geographic 
and historic orientation to the lesson for this week. 

As a next step, relate the lesson to the whole 
story of Jesus’ ministry and the apostles’ mission 
as told by Luke. Note the interest in the Gentiles, 
both in Luke’s Gospel and in Acts. Luke is the 
only one of the first three evangelists who pays 
favorable attention to the Samaritans, noting in 
the famous parable that it is a Samaritan who 
exhibits true neighborliness and pointing out that 
the only one of the ten lepers who expressed 
gratitude to Jesus for his healing was a Samaritan. 
In Acts (1:8) the universality of the gospel is 
indicated as Jesus bids the disciples give him 
witness in Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, and to 
the entire world. 

Having given this biblical orientation, you are 
now ready to take a direct look at the church 
at Antioch. Review for the class the story of the 
beginning of the church as it is related in Acts 
11: 19-30. Point out to the class that the congrega- 
tion included persons from Africa (Cyrene) and 
Cyprus as well as from Judea. Note that here they 
began to speak to Greeks as well as to Jews. 
Indicate that Paul spent considerable time teach- 
ing the people. Observe their determination to 
send famine relief to the Judean church. Remind 
the class that it was here at Antioch that the fol- 
lowers of Jesus were first called “Christians.” This 
will lead directly to your discussion of the events 
of chapter 13. 


How To ProcEED 
I. The church at Antioch 


An analysis of the church at Antioch reveals 
certain characteristics essential to any spiritually 
vital church. You might like to let the class dis- 
cover these through discussion. List these char- 
acteristics on the blackboard as they are men- 
tioned. After the class has made its list, make 
your own contribution by adding any of the fol- 
lowing items they have not mentioned. 

Note in the first place that the Antioch Chris- 
tians were enthusiastic. It is evident that they 
are involved wholeheartedly in the faith and work 
of the early Christian community. Reading be- 
tween the lines, one finds them to be “filled with 
joy and the Holy Spirit.” At this point, play a bit 
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on the word “enthusiasm.” It is derived from two 
Greek words, “en” and “theos,” meaning “in God.” 
Obviously their enthusiasm was not of a super- 
ficial variety but was deeply rooted in conviction 
and experience. 

Secondly, the Antioch church was character- 
ized by inclusiveness and breadth of vision. Note 
the names in the first few verses of chapter 13: 
Barnabas was a native of Cyprus (4:36); Simeon, 
called Niger (perhaps Simon of Cyrene who bore 
Jesus’ cross), was from Africa, as was Lucius 
of Cyrene; Manaen was a member of the court 
of Herod the tetrarch; and Saul was a native of 
Tarsus, a city in Cilicia. It is not surprising that 
this church with such wonderful variety of back- 
grounds would have a breadth of vision which 
would make it a pioneer in world outreach. 

A third mark of the Antioch church was its 
sense of responsibility. Recall the determination 
of Antioch Christians to give to Judean famine 
relief “each according to his ability.” In par- 
ticular, emphasize the fact that they set apart 
Barnabas and Saul to share their faith with the 
rest of the world. 

In the fourth place, the motivation of the 
Antioch disciples was thoroughly Christian. They 
were not moved to action by considerations of 
gain or by concern for status, prestige, or self- 
gratification; they were moved by the Holy Spirit. 
They did what they did solely because they be- 
lieved it was what God wanted them to do. Here 
is Christian motivation at its highest. 


II. Some implications for today’s church 


The portrait of the church at Antioch has some 
strong suggestions as to how any church must 
behave if it can honestly claim to be a Christian 
church. These might be gathered from group dis- 
cussion or enumerated by you. 

Consider our motivation as we approach the 
problem of modern missions, and raise some of 
the following questions: To what do we give most 
thought in our response to missionary appeals: 
our pocketbook or human need? To what extent 
is our missionary problem an expression of 
competition with other denominations or faiths? 

What does our attitude toward missions reveal 
about our sense of relationship to our fellow men 
and our concept of brotherhood? To what extent 
is our missionary enterprise an expression of our 
obedience to God’s will, responsiveness to human 
need, and responsibility for human welfare? What 
relative importance does the Holy Spirit have in 
our decisions in comparison to the influence of 
economic, social, and personal forces? 

Suggest in the second place that Christians need 
to have clear objectives for the missionary pro- 
gram. Having been motivated by the Holy Spirit, 
we need to understand the directions in which we 
should move. Point out that Acts 13 conveys a 
sense of directness concerning the objectives pur- 
sued by Paul and Barnabas. Cyprus was to be 
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first, and they lost no time in getting there. They 
had their eyes not on people in general, but 
specifically on the Jews in the synagogue. Un- 
doubtedly these objectives grew out of the fact 
that Antioch Christians who had come from 
Cyprus undoubtedly appraised them of conditions 
justifying the mission. 

While the objectives were clear to the apostles, 
there was a certain degree of flexibility. Confront- 
ing obstacles which at a given moment seemed 
insurmountable, the apostles were able to select 
new objectives and attack them with vigor. 

No less does the modern Christian need a 
sense of where he is going. Help the class develop 
a sense of direction by referring to the Adult 
Student description of challenges confronting the 
church. 

A third implication for today’s church is to be 
found in the inclusiveness of the Christian fellow- 
ship. The Antioch church found its unity not in 
racial purity (it embraced in its membership 
Greek and Jew, black and white), cultural con- 
formity or economic homogeneity, but in the 
shared experience of the Holy Spirit. Point up the 
contrast between the Antioch church and today’s 
church that tends toward grouping by economic 
classes, cultural respectability, racial exclusive- 
ness, and so on. Raise the question: Is it possible 
for a church that is not inclusive to the fullest 
extent to serve adequately the demands of God for 
universal outreach? 

Finally and briefly, today’s church needs a 
sound strategy. Wesley Quarterly suggests three 
points that will bear as much treatment as you 
can give to them: reach out geographically, 
deepen the local ministry, and look for new 
social frontiers. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Compare your church with the church at 
Antioch. 

2. What are some new frontiers that need to be 
opened up through Christian missions? 

3. On the basis of the Christian gospel can you 
justify working exclusively in the field of home 
missions? 

4. How could the skills of your class members 
be used on the mission field? 

5. In what ways does the Holy Spirit give guid- 
ance? How can we be sure that our guidance is 
from the Holy Spirit? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the major emphases of the lesson as 
you have presented it. Then conclude the session 
by having the entire class join thoughtfully and 
sincerely in the prayer found in Wesley Quarterly. 

Next week’s topic is “Strengthening Our 
Churches.” Remind the group of the value of 
personal preparation. This should include use 
of the daily Bible readings and study of the ma- 
terials in their student periodical. 





The Group in Action 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Viewing the unit as a whole: Do you have group 
planning for your units? Some classes find it help- 
ful to have a meeting of the leader and some of 
the members to plan in advance for the unit. They 
can outline the type of discussion, point out the 
main things in their church and community that 
the unit applies to, and help select outside re- 
source persons or references to be read and re- 
ported on. As leader, you can ask a few members 
to help you in planning, or you can announce the 
time and let all who are interested come to the 
meeting. A class may elect a planning committee 
for a unit or quarter. 

Preparation: The first session deals with the 
problem of expanding the church by starting new 
local churches. Read the material in Adult Stu- 
dent or Wesley Quarterly or both. Then consider 
your Own community and its church needs. Are 
they being met intelligently? Consider also neigh- 
boring communities and their needs and your own 
relation to them. 

Your own situation will determine pretty large- 
ly how you will handle this lesson. If you live 
in a suburban community, you may need new 
churches or you may need to help other churches 
financially or with leadership. If you attend a 
downtown church, you may be facing problems 
of finances of a changing constituency. If you 
live in a rural community, your problem may be a 
loss of members due to a population shift. If you 
live in a new community, your problem may be 
what denomination should come in and where a 
church should be built. If you live in a temporary 
community of migrant -workers, your problem 
may be to get leaders and help to carry on educa- 
tional work. 

To begin: To arouse interest and get quickly 
into the topic, you may ask the question from 
Adult Student, “If you were building your com- 
munity over again, would you have more 
churches, fewer churches, the same churches?” 
Explain a little about the tremendous expansion 
of population in the world and in America and 
about the mobility of American population, noting 
some of the problems this makes for churches. 
Then propose a main question for discussion, such 
as, What is our responsibility in relation to ex- 
panding the church through starting new local 
churches? 

How to proceed: How you will develop this 


question will depend upon your own situation. 
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Ask such subordinate questions as, What are the 
needs of our community in relation to new 
churches? What can we do to meet these needs? 
What are the needs of neighboring communities? 
How do we determine where new churches are 
needed? How does World Service function in this 
connection? 

Most of the class period should probably be 
devoted to practical plans for action on the prob- 
lems the class has pointed out. Committees should 
be appointed and definite plans made to approach 
the right persons and to do the work that needs 
to be done. If facts need to be investigated, appoint 
someone to do this and be ready to report to the 
class next Sunday. 

In closing: Summarize the steps you have taken 
and what you hope will come from your work 
today. If you have not done so before, you may 
read the Scripture verses here and close with a 
prayer that your group may be dedicated to the 
tasks they are undertaking. 

Looking ahead: Urge every member to read the 
material in Adult Student, Wesley Qaurterly, or 
Epworth Notes. Remind the persons with assign- 
ments to be sure to be ready to report. Mention 
that next Sunday we will discuss the matter of 
strengthening the church for the tasks she must 
undertake. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


*& At an October rodeo in a Midwestern city, a 
Saturday performance was a complete sell-out. 
Every seat in the house was taken, and several 
hundred persons were left standing. 

One spectator decided he wanted cotton candy; 
he stood up and shouted to the vendor. Then he 
sent a quarter along the row toward the aisle, 
hand to hand. The candy was passed to him in 
the same fashion, followed by a dime change. In 
all, ten strangers had been inconvenienced so one 
man could have cotton candy. 

In contrast, in the work of the church most of us 
have a tendency to sit politely to one side, hesitant 
to make any noise or ask others to bestir them- 
selves. 

Pioneers for Christ, whom we study this week, 
were sufficiently captivated and bold to pitch in 
and do sornething—even if it meant asking 
strangers to listen and help. 


* Ralph Waldo Emerson confided some of his 
most scintillating paragraphs to his private 
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journals. Edited and made generally available in 
a new edition, excerpts from those journals 
touch on many basic issues of life. 

A journal entry of May, 1845, emphasizes the 
vital role that enthusiasm plays in the life of any 
adherent or believer: 

“Our virtue runs in a narrow rill: we have 
never a freshet. We ought to be subject to en- 
thusiasms. One would like to see Boston and 
Massachusetts agitated like a wave with some 
generosity, mad for learning, for music, for phi- 
losophy, for association, for freedom, for art; but 
now it goes like a pedlar with its hand ever on its 
pocket, cautious, calculating.” 1 

How well that describes many a cautious one 
who has all the potential to be a pioneer! 


’& In Germany, Switzerland, and Alsace there are 
numerous small bands of believers who are more 
concerned with being pioneers for Christ than 
with “doing the usual thing.” Mountain villages 
are so thinly populated that neither Catholics nor 
Protestants can support churches. So in half a 
hundred spots, they have joined forces to build 
houses of worship that are used alternately, at 
specified times, by each of the two groups. Such 
simultan-kirchen have no counterparts in the 
United States. 


1The Heart of Emerson’s Journals; Bliss Perry, editor. Dover 
Publications, 1958. 








The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The idea of the call to full-time Christian serv- 
ice has undergone considerable modification in 
recent years. In the first place, we are thinking 
more and more of a call to make any vocation 
Christian, of finding ways of witnessing to our 
faith in whatever work we are doing. In this 
sense the call is not restricted to a “religious” 
vocation but is involved whenever a person makes 
a decision about his lifework. 

There is a sense, however, in which a call is 
felt in a special way in full-time religious leader- 
ship. In describing factors that lead to the choice 
of the ministry as a lifework, theological students 
tend to speak in terms of a call in a way that is 
seldom found in other vocations. Yet, our deeper 
understanding of motivation makes it very clear 
that both conscious and unconscious factors 
operate in the choice of the ministry just as they 
operate in any significant choice. A second reason, 
then, for a new way of thinking about the “call” 
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is our deeper appreciation of the factors that are 
at work in any vocational choice. 

The commonest feeling about a call into full- 
time Christian service today centers around the 
person’s feeling of adequacy in terms of talents 
and aptitudes for leadership. Recognizing that 
religious leadership places a person in a strategic 
position of influence and hence requires unusual 
ability for evoking a positive response from all 
kinds of persons, the prerequisites of talent and 
training are constantly on the increase. The call 
to full-time service is thus interpreted today less 
in terms of a direct word from the Holy Spirit 
and more in terms of a personal recognition of 
how one’s life can be used effectively in a leader- 
ship role within the church. 

In Paul’s case it is obvious that the call of the 
Holy Spirit coincided with his own sense of 
readiness for his chosen lifework. It is clear too, 
however, that the commissioning for the ministry 
abroad gave Paul a sense of certainty about his 
vocation. The decisions he had made himself were 
now reinforced by the demonstration of approval 
of others. So it is that vocational choice is never a 
solitary matter. Indeed, the factors that lead to a 


January 10: 


Strengthening 


a Leader in Action 





By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 14. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The strengthening of the church entails the 
development of good leadership. The fourteenth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles reveals Paul’s 
concern at this point; for here we see him inspir- 
ing people to undertake roles of leadership and 
helping to appoint elders in the churches. 

A first step in preparing to teach surely would 
be to read the entire chapter carefully. Do not 
confine yourself to the printed passage. This is 
only about one third of the chapter and passes 
over an episode that has important implications 


vocational decision are intimately related to 
experience with persons who by their way of life 
have influenced a younger person in making his 
own choice. 

The Holy Spirit works through persons, both in 
the present and in the past. The parents who gave 
birth to Paul and who nurtured him and made 
possible Roman citizenship played their determin- 
ing roles. The rabbis who taught him the Jewish 
Law and the tentmakers who taught him a trade 
contributed their influence. Stephen who died 
before the young man’s eyes and Ananias who 
extended a welcoming hand to an erstwhile enemy 
added their significant contributions. Barnabas 
who defended Paul and became his travel com- 
panion cannot be ignored. Each of these and many 
others helped clarify and solidify the decision that 
set Paul out on his missionary journeys and thus 
to find his lifework. 

In this New Year we might well ask ourselves 
in what way we are helping the Holy Spirit raise 
up pioneers for Christ in our age. To people like 
us the opportunity comes not only to witness in 
our own lives but also to encourage others to com- 
mit their lives to God’s service. 


Our Churches 


for leadership in the modern church. By the same 
token, try to locate other lesson helps such as 
The Interpreter’s Bible, The International Lesson 
Annual, and The Westminster Historical Atlas to 
the Bible. Other materials are listed on page 35. 

Important among your resources are Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, and Epworth Notes. 

As always, mastery of the material is only one 
aspect of preparation. A thorough acquaintance 
with your students as individuals is indispensable. 
In this instance, think about your class members 
one by one to analyze what leadership roles, if 
any, they assume in the life of the church. 

Give particular attention to the contributions 
that your students are capable of making, and 
consider how they might best be made available 
to the church. As you do this, you will want to 
be aware that there are certain roles of leader- 
ship which we have overlooked in our more formal 
approaches to church organization. Some of these 
will be discussed in Part I of the lesson outline 
below. Try to keep these in mind as you think 
of your students, for you may discover oppor- 


’ tunities to awaken class members to new possi- 


bilities of influence and leadership. 
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If you are interested in going into this matter 
more fully, make use of some of the pamphlets 
and books suggested on pages 62-63 in Resources 
for Adult Groups, a free pamphlet described in 
last week’s introduction and available from The 
Methodist Publishing House serving your terri- 
tory. 

As you consider the purposes for this lesson, 
consult the student material in Wesley Quarterly. 
In addition, consider the following possibilities: 
to understand more adequately the meaning of 
leadership, to evaluate methods of selection of 
leadership in the church, to recognize and guard 
against some pitfalls of leadership, and to 
establish goals for a program of leadership train- 
ing. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Enlisting leadership 
II. Sharing leadership 
III. Training leadership 


To BEGIN 


It will be helpful to your class to start the ses- 
sion by reminding them where they are in the 
Acts narrative. Your classroom should be 
equipped with a good set of biblical maps. Use 
the appropriate map to review Paul’s first mission- 
ary journey through Cyprus and Pamphylia to 
Antioch of Pisidia. Today’s lesson picks up the 
story immediately following the apostles’ eviction 
from Antioch by antagonistic Jews. Summarize 
the first journey by pointing out Iconium, Lystra, 
and Derbe; and then retrace Paul’s route as he 
and his companions make the return trip to 
Antioch of Syria. 

It would help in launching this lesson if you 
could place on the chalk board an outline of what 
happens in the fourteenth chapter under these 
headings: “Iconium;” “Lystra;” “Revisiting 
Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch of Pisidia;” and 
“Return Trip to Antioch of Syria.” Apropos of this 
lesson’s concern for leadership, highlight the 
Zeus-and-Hermes episode at Lystra and the ap- 
pointment of elders in every church (14: 21-23). 


I. Enlisting leadership 


A. Recruiting processes.—In the lesson treat- 
ment in Adult Student you will find a section en- 
titled “Choosing Leaders.” This material gives 
some warnings that ought to be heeded in every 
church. How often do we cajole people into taking 
a responsibility on the basis that it is their Chris- 
tian duty? How often do we lure an individual 
into a job with the false promise that it won’t 
take much time? Many and devious are the ways 
in which we approach the problem of recruiting 
church leadership. 

To make this lesson more helpful and practical, 
focus on practices in your own church. You might 
even invite in the minister, who is chairman of 
the nominating committee of the quarterly con- 
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ference. If he is not available, some other member 
of the committee might sit in on your discussion. 
Let this representative report on how the com- 
mittee goes about making nominations. From your 
discussion which follows, the representative may 
gain some suggestions for improving the work of 
the committee. In this kind of interaction between 
the class and the committee, the class will have 
been giving some important leadership to the life 
of the whole church. 

You may want to point out some procedures 
that should be avoided. For example, popularity 
and other merely sentimental factors are not suf- 
ficient reason to choose a person for leadership. 
Political expediency should also be avoided. We 
should also beware of the idea that a man will 
make a good leader in a certain position simply 
because he has been a success in business, in the 
community, or in some other job in the church. 
As you think of your own church situation, it is 
probable that other similar warnings will come 
to mind. 

On the positive side, consider carefully the 
steps a church should take in recruiting leader- 
ship. In seeking practical suggestions do not over- 
look the fact that the foundation of recruitment 
is laid in the general morale and prevailing spirit 
of the church. Chronic complaining and indif- 
ference would seem to indicate that something is 
lacking in the realm of motivation and spiritual 
vitality. Beyond this, some practical requirements 
of good leadership recruitment would include a 
clear understanding of job requirements, an 
honest job description for the nominees, and as- 
surances of training opportunities or other forms 
of help which the nominee might find useful as 
he assumes new responsibilities. 

B. Recognition of leadership roles.—The church 
should be aware of the fact that a person does not 
need to hold a formal office in order to be a leader. 
As a matter of fact, in the kind of a fellowship 
which the church is at its best, informal leader- 
ship roles are more important than the formal. 
One does not have to be a church officer, for 
example, in order to help the group define its 
purposes and objectives. Yet if he makes this kind 
of contribution, he is giving a highly important 
kind of leadership. Other kinds of informal leader- 
ship may include such things as maintaining 
harmony and easing tensions within the fellow- 
ship, volunteering to undertake special jobs, or 
even acting as a constructive and loving critic of 
the church. 

It might well be that if the church membership 
as a whole understood informal leadership op- 
portunities more clearly, more people would be 
making a contribution to the ongoing life of the 
church. If your class accepts this idea as valid, it 
might like to sponsor some sessions for the whole 
church on informal leadership. Informal Adult 
Education, by Malcolm S. Knowles (Association 
Press, $4), and similar books offer suggestions. 
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II. Sharing leadership 


A. Temptations of authority.—The ability of a 
Christian leader to withstand the temptations 
that come with a position of authority is a sign 
of Christian maturity. In discussing this, you will 
want to turn to the story of Paul and Barnabas 
at Lystra (Acts 14:8-18). Review the major 
episodes of this story: Paul’s healing of the 
cripple; the worship of Paul and Barnabas as 
Hermes and Zeus; and the apostles’ attempt to 
restrain the people in the crowd from offering 
sacrifice to them. 

Clothed in a dramatic incident the Christian 
concept of leadership expressed in this episode is 
full of implications for our churches. In some 
situations it is difficult to enlist new leaders. Or 
it may be difficult for leaders of long standing to 
change roles. If this is the case, it is time to re- 
linquish key positions and welcome new persons 
with new ideas to office. In an attempt to meet this 
problem, many churches have adopted, at least 
partially, a system of rotation. Discuss this with 
your class; try to identify the areas of needed 
improvement in your local situation. 

B. Finding new roles.—It is important to find 
new roles for leaders whose terms are expiring. 
Recognition of former services and gratitude for 
work well done, important as these may be, are 
not sufficient when the period of service is over. 
From the standpoint of both the individual’s needs 
and the church’s welfare, active leaders need to 
be given new roles, not retired from service. That 
church is fortunate which has attached importance 
to informal roles; for a leader relinquishing an 
official post may then find the satisfaction and 
sense of significance which is a legitimate need 
for any human being. 


III. Training leadership 


A. The democratic ideal.—There is abundant 
evidence in the Gospels that Jesus thought of 
leadership not as exercising authority but as 
ministering and serving through the contribution 
of our talents. It is therefore important in our 
training of leaders that we be fully aware of the 
kind of leadership we are trying to produce. 
Much thought has been given to this in recent 
years, and an increasing body of literature is 
devoted to it. 

You might point out to the class that three 
general types of leadership most often discussed 
are authoritarian, laissez-faire (absence of formal 
leadership positions), and democratic. The au- 
thoritarian pattern has probably been more widely 
used in our churches, with democratic leadership 
mixed in in varying amounts. Ask the class to 
discuss the differences between authoritarian 
and democratic leadership, and note the values 
and limitations of each. 

B. Achieving interdependence.—Point out that 
democratic leadership means the achievement of 
true interdependence, a mark of Christian ma- 
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turity. On the one hand, this is an acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that no one person, or any one 
group in the church, is self-sufficient; we depend 
in many ways on the contributions others make to 
our lives as individuals and groups. On the other 
hand, this is an expression of the acceptance of 
responsibility. 

On the whole, authoritarian leadership has 
conveyed the. impression that the church is de- 
pendent on certain elected officials, and thus it 
does not adequately challenge every member to 
assume responsibility. Democratic leadership 
makes a real attempt to share responsibility 
among all. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How would you describe the differences be- 
tween authoritarian and democratic leadership? 

2. How can we develop a feeling of worth and 
self-confidence on the part of those individuals 
who have felt they had very little or nothing to 
offer? ; 

3. How can we help people accept the principle 
of rotation of office as a means of sharing leader- 
ship? 

4. What place do differences of opinion have in 
the leadership of a church? 

5. In what way is a critic a leader? How can 
criticism be made constructive? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the main points that have been 
emphasized in the lesson, noting particularly any 
points that might be shared with the whole 
church as items for improvement. Preview next 
week’s lesson, and ask the students to read the 
Scripture passages involved. If it seems fitting, 


close with the collective prayer appearing in 


Wesley Quarterly. 
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fp The Group in Action 





By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Preparation: This second session of the unit has 
to do with strengthening the church. In this, as in 
the first, your emphasis will be on your own local 
church. You want to tie in this lesson with the 
last one by discussing further ways in which you 
can meet the needs you found and carry on the 
processes you started then. In addition, this lesson 
can have an inspirational note, with emphasis on 
the Holy Spirit working in the church and its 
members to accomplish the various things you 
need in your own group. 

You should be familiar with various resources 
that are available to help you. Your minister will 
be able to refer you to the various boards and 
agencies of The Methodist Church and the annual 
conference committees. 

You can read the section in the Discipline of 
The Methodist Church about the organization of 
the local church to see how well your own church 
is carrying out the program. Someone has said 
that there are no churches but local churches. 
The strength of the church is not in national or- 
ganization but in the churches themselves. 

To begin: Start by reviewing what you did last 
Sunday. Explain what needs were found, what 
plans you made, and what action was taken. Then 
call for progress reports from the members or 
committees who had assignments. You will no 
doubt have continuing action and additional 
reports later. These may be worked into the 
regular morning sessions, or reports of continuing 
projects can be referred to your monthly business 
meetings. 

Do not let the members lose track of such 
projects. For instance, if a member has volun- 
teered to go into a neighboring community to 
help organize a church school or a church, be sure 
the group gets a report of his progress from time 
to time. He can doubtless come to one of your 
group meetings and tell of other ways the group 
can help. 

After you have had this review, ask a question 
for general discussion, such as, How can we make 
our class more effective in carrying such responsi- 
bilities? 

To proceed: Explain, as Walzer in Adult Stu- 
dent points out, that there are two ways in which 
members can learn to be more effective—by im- 
proving general background and by learning 
certain specific know-how for doing certain church 
— You can discuss these in either order you 
In regard to general background, discuss what 
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the members believe to be important personal 
qualifications of a good church worker. Both Adult 
Student and Wesley Quarterly give some quali- 
fications. The members will also think of others. 
These can be listed on the board. Emphasize the 
matter of motivation, inspiration by the Holy 
Spirit, religious zeal, and the like. Do not neglect 
one’s attitude toward one’s fellows based on love 
and understanding and the basic fellowship with- 
in the group. You may throw in the question, 
What do you think of Walzer’s suggestion that 
every Christian should devote two to ten hours a 
week to working for his church? 

- In regard to special know-how, you may discuss 
how you can learn to be a good trustee, official- 
board member, teacher, church visitor, and the 
like. You may want to make definite plans for a 
leadership-training school in which members can 
gain this knowledge. You will not have time to 
discuss these techniques, but you can make plans 
to discuss them at another time. You may let 
the class choose the area where they feel your 
church has the most need and discuss some spe- 
cific ways of improving the situation. It is better 
to take one situation and improve it than to find 
a number that need improving and do nothing 
about any of them. 

In closing: Conclude with a summary of your 
ongoing activity and what your discussion of 
today has added to your plans. Your closing 
prayer can be for continued dedication and will- 
ingness to serve intelligently. 

Looking ahead: Note that next week we will 
discuss legalism as a barrier to new ideas. We shall 
also continue the action we have started in con- 
nection with this and preceding lessons. 


m— From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& Just as popular songs are likely to have key 
phrases that are repeated several times, so the 
forty-sixth Psalm includes the basic theme, “the 
God of Jacob is our refuge.” 

What does this mean in relation to the task and 
opportunity of strengthening our churches? 

Consider the fact that a refuge may be a high 
place—a pinnacle up which an attacker can 
struggle only with difficulty and against the pull 
of gravity. 

But before a person or a congregation can 
occupy it, the high place must be attained. It 
is not reached without strain and effort. There 
must be clawing and panting, throwing of one’s 
full strength into the climb. 

Once reached, the high place provides a base 
from which to view with new perspective. He 
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who has climbed up can look out and see divine 
works not visible from a deep valley. In a sense, 
he has come above some of the issues of life. He 
is not himself a combatant, and because that is 
the case, he sees aspects of the combat that would 
never be visible while grappling hand-to-hand 
with some foe. 

Really to strengthen our churches, we must 
strengthen ourselves. As individuals, we must 
find the security that comes from struggling up- 
ward to the divine refuge. 


’ The farmer cannot prepare his crop without 
struggle. Before men can eat grain, the kernel 
must be separated from the husk. 

Literally, it takes a great deal of energy to 
separate grain from its confining, concealing husk! 
Frequently those experiences that we would shirk 
because of their difficulty are the most rewarding 
in which we can participate. 


~ There is a persistent story to the effect that 
an official of the Kansas City Star was once con- 
fronted by an applicant for a job. It seems that 
the stranger considered himself an artist and 
wanted a chance to prove his talent. After view- 
ing samples, the older man shook his head and 
sent the applicant away with the advice that he 
give up all notions of becoming an artist. 

But the hopeful youth was not willing to take 
“No.” Because he had his eye on a goal, Walt 
Disney kept trying when it seemed hopeless. 





| The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


One of the ablest teachers I have ever known 
used to say to his students: “I do not believe that 
I can teach you anything; but I do believe that 
I can create an atmosphere in which you can 
learn.” Teaching at its best means something more 
than imparting factual knowledge; it involves 
creating the kind of climate in which the student 
can appropriate the knowledge and use it in a 
way that has personal meaning. It means helping 
the student see a relationship between newly in- 
troduced facts and his own orientation in life. 

Such learning can never be compelled; it can 
only be encouraged; and like encouragement of 
any growth, it takes time. That Paul and Barnabas 
“remained for a long time” in Iconium is easy to 
understand; in order to create a climate in which 
receptivity to new ideas could be developed, they 
had to stay for a while with their “students.” 
For one thing, they had to make it clear that the 
people did not need to fear them. 

Most prejudiced thinking results from personal 
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anxiety, from a fear that one’s status or personal 
security or personal advantage might be under- 
mined. The first step, then, in meeting prejudice 
is to clarify how needless the fear is, to demon- 
strate that defensiveness is not necessary. (Paul 
and Barnabas were only partially successful at 
this point.) 

A further essential for effective leadership is 
demonstrated in the Lystra ministry. The people 
tried to elevate Paul and Barnabas to godlike 
stature. Less wise leaders welcome personal glori- 
fication and build their leadership upon it, but 
Barnabas and Paul resisted it and turned the 
people’s attention from themselves to their mes- 
sage and to the God they were proclaiming. 

In refusing to set themselves up as the all- 
knowing authority, they avoided the commonest 
pitfall of leadership and, indeed, demonstrated a 
basic essential of good teaching. They recognized 
the desire of the people for authoritative direc- 
tion, but they refused to fit into the role the 
people had prepared for them. They started where 
the people were, but they moved along lines that 
they knew were healthier than those that the 
people seemed to want. 

Still another principle of leadership is demon- 
strated in this chapter: Local leaders were ap- 
pointed to carry on the work. Paul and Barnabas 
demonstrated their confidence in the people by 
raising up leaders from the local group and thus 
relinquishing some of the prerogatives of absolute 
leadership to colleagues. 

We do not know how the new leaders were 
selected, but the record makes it clear that the 
elders were appointed on the return visit to Lystra 
and Iconium and Antioch. Presumably, the elders 
were persons who accepted the leadership ap- 
proach already demonstrated, who would continue 
to work toward developing a climate conducive to 
growth in the new faith and who would continue 


. to clarify the relevance of the new faith to people 


where they were in their philosophy about life. 
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January 17: 


The Gospel Versus Legalism 





The Leader in Action 








By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 15:1-35; Galatians 
2:1-16. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The conflict between legalism and faith in the 
Christian life is forever present in the church. 
It is easy for vital religious experience to become 
reduced to lifeless form and inconsequential 
legalism. As you prepare to teach today’s lesson, 
you will find yourself confronting an issue that 
is as important and real for us as it was for the 
apostle Paul. That this is not readily recognized 
makes this session even more significant, for it 
warns us of subtle threats to spiritual vitality of 
which we are not often aware. 

Start your preparation by reading the Scripture 
passages noted above. Look for the main issue, 
the inciting incident, the manner in which the 
conflict was handled, and the results. Work out as 
‘much of this as possible with only the Bible as 
your source. Then turn to a commentary, if one 
is available, and note any additional points that 
illuminate the passage. 

After a study of the Bible materials list some 
legalisms of modern Protestantism, drawing illus- 
trations from your own local church and from 
what you know of the church at large. Under- 
take this discipline without the aid of reading 
materials at first. This will tend to sharpen your 
own sensitivity in the matter. Then expand your 
list by reading the materials in Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, and Epworth Notes. Additional 
help may be gained by referring to other resources 
listed for the previous two lessons. 

Some reflection about the attitudes of your 
class members should come into your preparation. 
Your aim in the lesson is surely not simply to 
teach your students what happened at the Jerusa- 
lem Conference. You should not be content until 
you have done all in your power to help members 
of your class to evaluate their own Christian ex- 
perience from the standpoint of its content of 
legalism and faith and to rise above legalistic at- 
titudes to a more dynamic faith. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The Jerusalem Conference 

II. Legalism in the church 
III. Legalism as a hindrance to faith 
IV. Pioneers beyond the law 


To BeEcIn 


This lesson might well open by establishing 
some definitions. Let the class discuss what legal- 
ism is; then for a few moments let members raise 
a few questions regarding the gospel’s attitude 
toward legalism. This brief opening discussion 
need not go through to a conclusion, but should be 
used as a thought-starter and as a chance to 
clarify terms. In other words, this is intended to 
clear the channels of communication. 

Once you have established the general meaning 
of the term “legalism,” let the class undertake a 
broad review summary of the Acts of the Apostles 
to this point by recalling instances in which legal- 
ism and the gospel were placed in contrast if not 
in conflict. This might lead you to review the 
stories of Stephen and Cornelius and to trace the 
general conflict between the Pharisees and Jesus’ 
followers. Be sure to include a brief survey of 
the first missionary journey and the hostility of 
synagogue Officials that the apostles encountered. 


I. The Jerusalem Conference 


In order to make best use of the Bible as an aid 
to Christian growth, we need to know what is in 
it. Therefore it is important to get our bearing in 
the biblical materials at hand. Write the five major 
divisions of Acts 15:1-35 on the chalk board (this 
should be done before the class begins). As you 
take up each division briefly, call attention to the 
most significant items in each. 

Under the heading “The issue is raised,” note 
that Judeans came to Antioch to enforce the 
Mosaic law among Christians and that Paul and 
Barnabas went to Jerusalem to defend the free- 
dom of the gospel. 

The second section, “Peter’s speech in defense 
of the Gentiles,” highlights the idea of salvation 
through the grace of God rather than by the law. 

Section three is self-explanatory: “Paul and 
Barnabas relate the signs and wonders wrought 
by God among the Gentiles.” 

In the fourth section, “James replies,” a compro- 
mise is reached whereby the Jews withdraw their 
insistence upon certain ceremonial requirements 
and ask the Gentiles in turn to abstain from 
certain acts that are offensive to Jews. 

The fifth section, entitled “Paul, Barnabas, and 
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some Judeans deliver a letter to Antioch,” de- 
scribes the communication of the compromise 
proposal to the church at Antioch. 

This momentous decision is of lasting signifi- 
cance in that the Gentiles now enjoyed a new 
freedom under the gospel. In a sense it is as 
important to Christians as the Exodus was to 
the Jews. 

You might point out certain striking parallels: 
In both instances captivity was a factor: the yoke 
of bondage in Egypt for the ancient Jews; the 
yoke of the law for first-century Christians. 
Pharaoh, the taskmaster of Egypt, had his 
counterpart in the Pharisees, guardians of the 
law. Pioneering leadership was forthcoming in 
both instances: Moses for the Israelites, and Paul 
for the Christians. The story of the Exodus was 
told time and time again by the psalmists and 
prophets to remind: Israel of its divine heritage. 
The story of the Jerusalem Conference ought to 
be familiar to all Christians, that they might 
continue to be mindful of the essential freedom 
of the Christian gospel. 

Do not leave your discussion of the significance 
of the Jerusalem Conference without noting other 
limitations from which Christians were freed 
when they moved into new frontiers beyond the 
law: ceremonialism, nationalism, and culturalism. 


II. Legalism in the church 


Legalism is a perennial problem. As the ma- 
terial in Adult Student reminds us, it has had re- 
peated ebb and flow throughout history. The Wes- 
ley Quarterly materials explain this in part by the 
human impulse to expand, control, and organize. 
The Old Testament is abundant in references to 
this human tendency and to the efforts of the 
prophets to bring men back from legalism to the 
simplicity and vitality of personal religion. You 
might illustrate this by reading to the class Micah 
6:6-8 or any of a number of similar passages. 

The practice of legalism is by no means limited 
to any one religion or to any one period of history. 
Because it is a problem of human nature, it 
flourishes at almost any time or place. Refer at 
this point to the student materials in Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student. There you will find 
descriptions of many kinds of legalism practiced 
by modern Protestants. Out of your own thinking 
or class discussion will come other examples. 


III. Legalism as a hindrance to faith 


You might undertake the rather simple device 
of drawing up a set of statements that will con- 
trast law and grace. A few suggestions are offered 
below to serve as a pattern; but many more are 
possible and should come out of your own think- 
ing or the thinking of the class. 

Law is imposed; grace is given and received 
freely. 


Law is restraint; grace is freedom to respond to 


the promptings of the Spirit. 

























Religious News Service 


Social and intellectual legalisms undermine the cardinal 
principles of the Protestant Reformation. Shown is the 
door on which Luther nailed his ninety-five theses. 


Law is static; grace is dynamic. 

Law is defensive; grace is aggressive. 

Law gives security; grace gives freedom. 

Law produces conformity; grace releases crea- 
tivity. : 

Law is conducive to self-righteousness; grace 
induces humility and penitence. 

Let your class try its hand at developing similar 
statements to bring into sharp focus their insights 
and their needs. 


IV. Pioneers beyond the law 


You might help your class get the feel of the 
pioneering that took place in first-century Chris- 
tianity by drawing on American history for a 
homely illustration. When early settlers moved 
westward across the frontier, they literally left 
the law behind. Except for a few who took ad- 
vantage of the absence of legal restraint, the 
western settlers developed a higher law that 
consisted not of written statutes but of inward 
character. It is highly significant that the develop- 
ment of democracy in this country is due in no 
small measure to the influence of the frontier. 

In much the same way, Christian faith and fel- 
lowship found its real strength as it moved across 
the frontier of legalism and learned to rely on the 
spirit. Claiming that the Christians were “dead to 
that which held us captive” (Romans 7:6), Paul 
described himself by saying, “I. . . died to the law, 
that I might live to God” (Galatians 2:19). This 
seems to have been his way of expressing Jesus’ 
thought when he said, “Unless your righteousness 
exceeds that of the scribes and Pharisees, you will 
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never enter the kingdom of heaven” (Matthew 
5:20). 

Point out that man, made in the image of God, 
was born to be creative. In the light of the gospel 
we realize that creativity depends on sensitivity 


to the spirit, not adherence to law. Suggest that. 


law is a consolidation of the wisdom of the past. 
On the other hand, Christianity, gratefully con- 
scious of the past and God’s work in it, is more 
concerned with the creative present and the 
future. In the world of science Einstein was a 
successful pioneer because, as he put it, he “chal- 
lenged an axiom.” In like manner Christians can 
be creative only as they are able to rise above 
legalism and release the dynamics of the spirit. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What legalisms do you discover in your local 
church? in Methodism? in Protestantism? 

2. On what basis can we justify the ceremonials 
and rituals commonly in use in Methodist 
churches? 

3. What is the difference between legalism and 
the rightful use of law? 

4, Describe someone you think has revealed 
real freedom from law and has achieved creativity 
in the Christian sense of the word. 


In CLOSING 


This lesson brings to a conclusion the unit en- 
titled “The Church Shares Its Concern.” Sum- 
marize the unit by reminding the class that the 
church that is true to Christ has a sense of uni- 
versal outreach, that it attempts to develop leader- 
ship, and that its chief concern is to lead men 
into new life through the freedom of the gospel. 


The Group in Action 





By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Preparation: You will need to recall what you 
have done during the past two weeks. If your 
group has run into any snag in their plans be- 
cause of differences in doctrine, religious practice, 
or social status, this will be an excellent point at 
which to start planning your discussion. 

If this is not the case, then you will have to 
think of your own church and community in terms 
of legalistic barriers among Christians and try to 
bring these into the discussion. A number of 
points are mentioned in Adult Student and Wes- 
ley Quarterly. Plan to take up first points upon 
which there will be general agreement and then 
lead into the more controversial. 
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To begin: Review the preceding sessions of the 
unit. Ask for reports. If it is necessary to plan 
meetings with other groups or to set dates for 
planning sessions or training classes, be sure that 
these things are attended to first. 

Then you may lead into the discussion by sum- 
marizing the story of Paul as related in the three 
lessons: how he first established new churches, 
then strengthened them by organizing the local 


leadership, and finally how he met the problem - 


of conformity to a certain legalistic pattern. 

Point out that nearly everyone will agree that 
Christians should not be required to keep the 
Jewish law, but that there are many points at 
which there is no such agreement. Then suggest 
as a main question something like this: How does 
legalism that some Protestants insist upon hinder 
Christianity? 

How to proceed: You may ask members to name 
some legalisms upon which Christians are not 
agreed. After they have named several, you may 
make suggestions including some upon which 
there will not be unanimous agreement in your 
group, such as belief in various creeds and biblical 
literalism, insistence upon certain behavior pat- 
terns, and demand for adherence to certain social 
distinctions of class and race. 

These are touchy subjects, and you will do well 
not to let the discussion deteriorate into an argu- 
ment on any point. Perhaps pointing out that 
Christians disagree about these matters is enough. 

Then turn to the question of what effect these 
differences have on the church. What is more 
important than these differences? Beware of deal- 
ing with fine theological points. There is scarcely 
a point of doctrine on which all Methodists will 
agree. The Methodist Church was founded and 
continues to exist as a denomination because of 
the fellowship among its members. Can you have 
fellowship with one who differs from you in 
education, in social position, in race, in ideas? 
What is the basis of this fellowship? 

Then discuss the questions: How can we over- 
come legalism in our own church and community? 
What means can we use to increase fellowship in 
our own church? in our own class? 

In closing: Close by summarizing briefly what 
has been discussed. Your closing prayer may be 
for grace to see new perspectives and to enter into 
a richer fellowship with Christians around you: 





Resources for Adult Groups 


This booklet is an invaluable aid for adult 
group leaders and members in planning their 
study program. All adult courses approved 
by the Curriculum Committee of The Meth- 
odist Church are described therein. Resources 
for Adult Groups for 1959-60 (4412-BE) may 
be ordered (free) from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your territory. 
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The Counselor 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ According to an Associated Press dispatch of 
September 11, 1956, “There’s nothing like follow- 
ing military regulations to a T.” 

It seems that manuals of instruction say all 
military buildings must be equipped with a door 
and lock. At Kirtland Air Force Base, near 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, a shed for a truck was 
built. Both ends of the 20 by 40 foot structure 
were left open. But since regulations are regula- 
tions, a door was installed in one of the sides— 
and properly equipped with hasp and lock. 


’ Big placards inform visitors to Kiel Auditorium 
in St. Louis that blocking the aisle constitutes a 
disturbance of the peace. Under City Ordinance 
44.886 violators may be fined fifty dollars. Out- 
side the auditorium, other signs declare: “No 
Parking. City Ordinance 38,779.” 

One is struck by the high numbers of the 
ordinances. If St. Louis actually has that many 
city ordinances—or even a fraction of that number 
— it is obvious that the law is entirely too much 
for any ordinary citizen. Most of us couldn’t keep 
the whole law during an entire day in the city. 
If we did not willfully violate some law, we would 
be made guilty by ignorance of obscure ones. 

Just so, the citizen of the kingdom of God is 
wholly incapable of observing all the positive and 
negative ordinances of the Scriptures. The law 
serves, therefore, to show us that legal righteous- 
ness is an impossibility. If we are to be upright 
in the sight of God, it will be because our lives are 
an expression of Christian love. 


One of the most stupendous pieces of dramatic 
irony in Scripture is the pious protestation of 
Matthew 27:6, where Judas’ blood money is re- 
fused as a gift for the treasury. 

It was all right, according to the view of the 
officials, to take money from the treasury to buy 
evidence. But it would constitute a violation of 
divine law to accept that same money as a gift 
after it has been used as the price of blood! 


’ Honest, devout men of Jesus’ day were horri- 
fied at seeing his disciples eat without ceremonial 
washing of their hands (Mark 7:2). 

A focal point of religious controversy is, How 
shall we determine what is central and what is 
trivial? It is much easier to shake our heads in 


pity at first-century blindness than to achieve 


clear vision to distinguish between the insignifi- 


cant and the important in our own codes. 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


If our age can be characterized as an age of 
insecurity, then it is not to be wondered at that 
tendencies toward legalism continually crop up. 
For the insecure person, a retreat into behavior 
governed strictly by rules is a natural movement 
and authoritative regulations are a welcome relief 
from the necessity of personal decision. 

Erich Fromm’s book, Escape From Freedom 
(Rinehart and Company), documents the rise 
of totalitarianism in our century as one way of 
resolving the uncertainty that free choice always 
creates. The stickler for law, so roundly criticized 
by free spirits in every age, is the person who 
derives his feeling of personal security from 
strict adherence to a written code and who can 
always fall back on the letter of the law for final 
judgment. 

There are few of us who are completely free 
from a legalistic approach to life. Most parents 
count on rules to keep a household moving in an 
orderly pattern and become upset when the exist- 
ing rules never quite cover the needs of the 
moment. A familiar pastime for authors writing in 
popular journals is to draw up rules for a happy 
marriage even though it is quite obvious that a 
marriage that exists only by rule, no matter how 
fair, is doomed to failure. 

The fact of the matter is that personal relation- 
ships are always more significant than even the 
best rules, and dynamic relationships between 
people call for a freedom that laws alone can 
never create. 

The genius of Christianity is that it goes beyond 
the law to the spirit that prompts the law and 
hence throws light on how laws need to be used. 
Law provides the structure within which life is 
lived, but the law needs constant reinterpretation 
in the light of contemporary needs. Its purpose is 
to make growth possible, not to stifle it. Rules are 
created to provide patterns for daily living which 
free the human spirit for creative pursuits. 

It is tragic if, in the name of religion, the 
freedom to achieve genuine selfhood is denied. 
Indeed, Sigmund Freud’s most valid criticism of 
religion was that it stifled the free inquiry of the 
searching mind. If religious legalism imposes the 
kind of restrictive laws that deny development of 
every aspect of the self, then Freud was right. 
But Christianity asserts that a religious orienta- 
tion to life—one centered in the God revealed 
through Christ—provides the greatest kind of 
freedom for growth into maturity, the freedom to 
outgrow immature patterns, to adventure into 
new pathways, and to explore the unknown. 
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UNIT V: CHRISTIANITY IN ACTION 


January 24: 


The Gospel Changes Lives 


ao~——The Leader in Action 








By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 15:36 through 
16:40; Philippians 2: 12-18. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson initiates a new series of five ses- 
sions entitled “Christianity in Action.” The aim 
of the unit is to point out the many-sided task of 
evangelism in the modern world. The particular 
emphasis of today’s lesson is on ways we can 
help the church become more effective in the area 
of personal evangelism. 

Let your preparation start by reading all the 
Scripture passages above. Become thoroughly 
familiar with the major episodes and establish 
clearly in your own mind the relationship be- 
tween the passage in Philippians and the experi- 
ence reported in Acts. 

Turn next to the student materials in Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, and Epworth Notes. 
After you have read them, think through the 
questions for discussion. Let the text and the 
questions together suggest to you a teaching out- 
line. Then complete the reading of this article, and 
revise or add to your notes as you see fit. 

Other resources you might profitably consult 
include The International Lesson Annual, The 
Interpreter’s Bible, and The Westminster His- 
torical Atlas. Refer to “The Leader in Action” for 
January 3 and to the list on page 35 for other 
suggestions. 

Inasmuch as this lesson deals with changes that 
ought to be taking place in the lives of Christians, 
it is highly important that you become more 
aware of the spiritual status of your class mem- 
bers. This is not to assume the role of judge; 
for you will want to be quite honest about your 
own personal need for spiritual growth. The 





*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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(World Service Sunday* ) 


attempt to become conscious of the needs of your 
students should be undertaken in the spirit of 
humility and with a view to making your lesson 
more vitaliy helpful. 

As you think of your students, you might ask 
these questions: Is the student receptive to 
change, or is he defensive of his present state of 
understanding and character? What are his most 
basic felt needs? What can be done in this lesson 
either to motivate or to direct desirable change? 

As a result of the above disciplines, select some 
purposes or goals for this lesson. The following 
may be suggestive: to create in the individual a 
sense of need or a desire to change, to help in- 
dividuals remove barriers to change and to de- 
velop some resources of strength, to help the 
student better understand the church as an instru- 
ment of change in both society and personal life. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Helping changes to occur 
II. Making change permanent 
III. Making change a habit 
IV. Starting “change” reactions 


To BEGIN 


Ask the class to think of some similarities and 
differences between the present and ten years ago. 
Ask the following cycle of questions: 

1. What are the most important changes of any 
kind that have taken place during the last ten 
years? 

2. Do these changes indicate personal growth, 
regression, or an unchanging static condition, or 
does the student indicate any change at all in his 
own life? 

3. Has growth in spiritual life (faith, under- 
standing, ethical sensitivity) kept up with general 
change? 

4. What has caused these changes? 

5. Has the church been a factor? 

6. How can we make the church more effective? 

Let this question cycle be simply a thought 
starter. After everyone is involved in thinking 
about these questions, move on to the next step 
by suggesting that the chief resource for the 
lesson will be Acts 15:36 through 16: 40. 

Review the contents briefly by giving a short 
description of each of the four divisions: (1) 
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projecting the second journey (15:36-41); (2) 
Derbe and Lystra (16:1-5); (3) the vision of the 
Macedonian (verses 6-10); (4) the visit to 
Philippi (verses 11-40). 

Point out indications of change: many conver- 
sions and strengthened faith (16:5), God’s open- 
ing of Lydia’s heart to heed Paul (verse 14), the 
healing of a slave girl (verses 16-18), the conver- 
sion of a jailer (verses 25-34). Indicate that the 
lesson will be built on these changes. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Helping changes to occur 


Pose this question for the class: How are per- 
sons converted? At this point you might like to 
refer to the student materials for help. Some 
“steps to faith” are enumerated in Adult Student. 
Wesley Quarterly materials stress the lasting re- 
sults. Some other preliminary considerations 
might include the following stages: present the 
challenge; give it time; and provide support and 
encouragement. 

Suggest that evangelism is not simply a matter 
of methods and steps to be taken. At the heart 
of it is a personal, real, and redeeming relation- 
ship with God himself. We do not change lives; 
God does. Note the significant language used in 
the account of Paul’s missions: “they related what 
signs and wonders God had done through them 
among the Gentiles” (15:12; see Acts 14:27; 
15:4). 

Ask your class to refer to Philippians 2: 12-13. 
In this letter Paul encourages the Christians at 
Philippi to “work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling; for God is at work in you, 
...? This is to say in effect that you must get 
over the idea that you must depend on others for 
your spiritual growth. After all, it is God who 
effects the changes in your life. 

Point out that one implication of all this is that 
the task of the evangelist is to remove the barriers 
that man erects between himself and God. These 
barriers may be of many varieties. One person 
may have the wrong idea about what makes for 
success in life and is thereby living by a distorted 
sense of values. Another person may be filled 
with hostility toward others and cannot break 
through to accept the love of God. Others live 
under burdens of guilt, fear, ignorance, or cer- 
tain other similar handicaps. 

The church needs to be sensitive to these 
factors in human life and relate God to the in- 
dividual in such a relevant and directly helpful 
way that man can surmount the barriers. 


II. Making change permanent 


Another question needs to be raised here: once 
a conversion or a significant change has taken 
place, what can the church do to help the convert 


keep alive the glow of his experience and make 


his witness for Christ effective? In raising the 


question, point out that permanence is a two- 
edged sword. 

On the one hand, note that for some persons 
a conversion experience is something to be per- 
petuated or recaptured in its original form. This 
kind of permanence leads only to stagnation, and 
the glow grows more artificial as time goes on. On 
the other hand, the growing Christian regards 
conversion as a new beginning but certainly not as 
a conclusion. Grateful for a significant change, he 
attempts to make his spiritual gain permanent by 
guarding against regression or “backsliding.” In 
consolidating gains made, he is also concerned 
about preparing the way for new growth. 

In this latter sense, permanence is highly desir- 
able. Therefore, it would be well to point out ways 
in which the church can help individuals con- 
solidate their gains. Point out the value of church 
fellowship in which a Christian finds support, 
encouragement, and redemptive recognition. 
Emphasize the value of repeated application of 
newly won insights or powers to as many practical 
problems as possible. In addition, suggest that a 
carefully planned program of study, discipline, 
and personal growth can guarantee ongoing spirit- 
ual vitality and thus make change permanent in 
the best sense of the word. 


III. Making change a habit 


Indicate that when change becomes permanent 
in the creative sense, change becomes accepted 
as an habitual pattern and an ongoing process 
which leads to spiritual maturity. The gospel, 
then, is not concerned so much with making one 
change, the goodness of which produces a deadly 
mood of self-satisfaction, as it is concerned with 
producing continuing change born of a living 
relationship with God through the Holy Spirit. 

Man has always lived in a changing world. 
Creation moves unceasingly toward its fulfillment. 
Seeds mature and are sown by the processes of 
nature; there is a forest where once stood a few 
trees. Change means springtime; change means 
summer; there stands a harvest where once were 
barren fields. God is at work in history, too. New 
leaders are raised to replace old ones; new ways 
are born as old ways pass away. There is new 
wine that calls for new wineskins; and a new 
covenant supersedes the old. Man has always 
lived in a changing world, for God is, not was, 


- the creator. 


The Bible bears abundant and striking evidence 
to the redemptive changes wrought by God in 
the mind of man. Jesus recognized this in the 
Sermon on the Mount: “You have heard that it 
was said to the men of old, ‘You shall not kill; .. .’ 
But I say to you that every one who is angry with 
his brother shall be liable to judgment; . . .” Again 
he said: “You have heard that it was said, ‘An eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ But I say to 
you, ... if any one strikes you on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.” Creation continues 
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when man abides in close personal fellowship with 
God. 

We confront the challenge in a different way 
when we compare new models and old lives. 
Point out to the class that while we are not 
content to live as our parents and grandparents 
lived, we seem quite satisfied to retain old expres- 
sions of religious faith. Suggest that it is nothing 
short of arrogance to assume that our spiritual 
lives have already found their fulfillment. If 
anything needs to grow in this world, certainly 
nothing needs it more than our struggling spirits 
which stand under judgment of a God of infinite 
wisdom, power, goodness, and love. 

Suggest that there are ways to stay vital. 
Change your teaching pace at this point, and let 
the class enumerate some. You may want to be 
sure that they include such things as continued 
self-examination, persistent spiritual outreach for 
understandings and spiritual graces not yet ex- 
perienced, a more redemptive class fellowship. 


IV. Starting “change” reactions 


Our role in the church, from one point of view, 
is twofold. On the one hand, we are in the church 
to receive the benefits of Christian faith and fel- 
lowship. Point out the implication that, far from 
being selfish in this matter, we are acknowledging 
our need and opening ourselves up to the action 
of the Spirit. If we are not receptive, we are saying 
in effect that we are self-sufficient and do not need 
God. 

On the other hand, our role in the church is to 
give—to be channels through which the gospel 
may be shared with others. Our changed lives 
may be an encouragement for change in other 
lives (and conversely, if we do not change, we 
can hardly expect others to want to change). 

This brings us to a consideration of “the con- 
tagion of the gospel.” The story about “smallpox 
religion” related in the last part of “Steps to 
Faith” in Adult Student will give a personal touch 
at this point. Follow this up by referring to “Evan- 
gelism That Sticks” in Wesley Quarterly. Em- 
phasize the need for a full-bodied challenge by 
which we might stimulate spiritual growth in 
others. 

Close this part of the lesson by a play on words. 
Note that just as tremendous physical power is 
released through what we know as “chain re- 
actions,” so tremendous spiritual power can be 
unleashed through “change reactions” as our lives 
respond to the Spirit by receiving and sharing 
its life. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can we help people want to change? 

2. To what extent does the attractiveness or the 
genuineness of our Christian experiences, as ex- 
pressed in the way we live, help other people 
become more Christian? } 

3. Which elements in our Christian experience 
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should remain permanent, and which should 
change? 

4. In what specific ways do Christians need to 
change to be able to cope spiritually with the 
revolutionary changes in today’s world? 

5. How should we go about trying to change 
others? 


In CLOSING 


Review the high lights of today’s lesson and 


remind the class that this is the first of a series. 
of five lessons on “Christianity in Action.” Ask 
them to read carefully the student materials for 
next week. 

Conclude with a two-minute period of silence,. 
suggesting that each member consider a change 
needed in his life and accept the challenge to 
advance spiritually. 





The Group in Action 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and 
“The Counselor.” | 


Viewing the unit as a whole: This unit consists 
of five lessons on “Christianity in Action.” It is 
concerned with evangelism and some methods 
used today in winning others to more active Chris- 
tian fellowship and more significant Christian 
experience. 

Although this unit is more general and will be 
more alike for all groups than the last, neverthe- 
less it will be well for you to plan, with your 
committee, for definite applications to your own 
situation. Evangelism is concerned with action, 
and discussing it will be of little value unless you 
can lead your group in putting into practice some 
methods and principles that will be brought out 
in discussion. 

Preparation: You can get materials from the 
Board of Evangelism, 1908 Grand Avenue, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Read what the Discipline of The 
Methodist Church has to say about the commis- 
sion on evangelism in the local church. 

The first lesson in this unit is concerned 
primarily with personal evangelism. Think of 
some instances in your own church when individ- 
uals have been instrumental in getting others to 
come into the church or to become more active 
Christians. Think also of methods whereby your 
class might be more active in this area. 

You may think of individuals who should be 
in the group or more active in Christian work. 
Think of interests and abilities they have through 
which you might reach them. This should be 
more than an attempt to make “conversions,” 
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which are so often merely emotional experiences 
without later significance. Your adults will think 
of ways to get persons more involved in Christian 
fellowship through your church groups. 

To begin: Start by explaining what the new 
unit is about. You may want to ask, What is 
conversion? and to attempt to get a definition that 
will include not only dramatic turns in life but 
also gradual changes that lead to more significant 
religious experience. In doing this, you may ask, 
Have you had an experience of conversion in your 
life? You may have your committee prepared to 
speak of changes which have taken place in their 
lives which were not highly emotional or climactic 
but which represented change. If one of them was 
led to become more active in Christian fellowship 
by a friend or associate, let him tell of this. 

How to proceed: Lead from there into the main 
question for discussion: How can we be effective 
in the area of personal evangelism? Discuss the 
meaning of personal evangelism and some ways in 
which members of the class can be more evan- 
gelistic. Let the members mention as many ways 
as they can; list these on the board. 

If you wish, let the group mention persons 
whom they feel should be led into more significant 
Christian fellowship by this group. If they wish, 
it may be well to assign certain members to 
certain individuals. The group may want to have 
a special fellowship function to which to invite 
certain individuals. 

Discuss, too, something about methods of per- 
sonal evangelism. What should you say to a per- 
son? What can you say or do to attract him to 
the church? What characteristics of Christians 
will make the church more attractive to those 
outside so that they will want to become a part 
of it? 

In closing: Close with a summary of your dis- 
cussion and conclusions, with assignments of 
responsibility where these are necessary. Close 
with a prayer that you may be worthy to lead 
others to Christian fellowship. 

Looking ahead: Urge all members to read the 
students’ material for next week. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ One’s name stands for one’s personality, and 
it is charged with significance in somewhat the 
same way that a piece of currency is charged 
with symbolic value. 

In the light of this fact, the early Christian 
practice of conferring a new name at baptism be- 
comes especially significant. It was done because 
the baptized convert was literally not the same 


man as the non-Christian. Change in outlook and 
loyalty was such that it was appropriate to indi- 
cate it by giving a new name. 


’ In one of his letters, the elderly Augustine 
recalled the dynamic transformation that took 
place in his youth: “All men know that I went 
to Italy one man, and returned another.” 


& Asa G. Candler, Jr., a wealthy Methodist of 
Atlanta, Georgia, during his life frequently told 
the story of his conversion from drunkenness to 
sobriety. As he himself recalled the tremendous 
day, its events were about as follows: 

“One day I was about half drunk, headed for 
home after a morning with friends. It had been 
an unusually troubled period, even for me. 

“As I lolled on the back seat of my limousine, 
I heard words. A voice from above instructed me 
that I must get rid of self. Later, I was surprised 
when my chauffeur told me he had not heard the 
message. 

“Now, the thing that was most astonishing was 
the message I received. I should not have been at 
all surprised had I been told to give up liquor. 
But that was not the command at all. By obeying, 
as well as I can, the challenge to renounce and 
reject self-centeredness, I found that I lost all 
desire to drink.” 


’& Any man who enters into union with Christ, 
declared Paul, “is a new creation; the old has 
passed away, behold, the new has come” 
(2 Corinthians 5:17). 

To be “in Christ” is to be absorbingly aware 
of personal rescue, so dominated by overwhelm- 
ing awe and gratitude and humility that the sense 
of deliverance makes you tingle to your finger 
tips. This so dominates attention and memory and 
hope that no other interest can compete. It makes 
other concerns altogether insignificant. That is, 
genuine human-divine encounter literally creates 
a new organizing center of experience; for the 
changed person, every aspect of life is re-created. 


*& To err is only human, but when you wear 
out the eraser before you’ve used up the pencil, 
you are overdoing it. 


& “We are people who have been born, not fash- 
ioned by man, but ‘begotten.’ This is not our work. 
As little as a child contributes to its being born, 
so little do we contribute to our being spiritually 
born.”—Martin Luther ! 


* The Christian life is like the mileage indicator 
of an automobile. When movement takes place, 
the indicator turns. But some persons mistake 
the turning of the 1/10 mile indicator for the turn- 
ing that marks 100,000 miles of advance. 


1From What Luther Says; compiled by Ewald M. Plass. Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1959. 
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The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Out of World War II comes the heroic story of 
the Reverend Martin Niemdller, Protestant pastor 
who refused to bow before Hitler’s decrees and 
so was imprisoned in an inner cell in a medieval 
fortress. There was no window in the cell, but 
high in the wall was a slit through which some 
light and sound came. 

When Niemiller placed the table against the 
wall, placed the chair on top of the table, and 
stood on the chair on the table his face came even 
with the slit in the wall. The slit opened onto a 
courtyard where more fortunate prisoners were 
marched in exercise. 

It became the practice of the prisoners to quiet 
the shuffling of their boots as they passed a certain 
slit in the courtyard wall, for coming from the 
opening were the whispered affirmations of the 
Christian faith: “For I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers ... shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Niemdller, whispering the affirmations of the 
faith through the stone walls of a dungeon, stands 
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in the same tradition as Paul and Silas who, in an 
inner prison cell at midnight, after having been 
beaten by the legally constituted authorities, 
still managed to sing! The jailer was impressed by 
the unusual behavior of his prisoners and was set 
to thinking about the source of their amazing 
inner strength. The seeds of conversion are thus 
planted by men whose behavior cuts across the 
normal pattern of life in a way that cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. 

But the jailer’s conversion really resulted from 
Paul’s acute sensitivity to his personal need. 
Sensing that the jailer was terrified over the al- 
most certain loss of his important prisoners, Paul 
immediately set his mind at ease by refusing to 
accept the unexpected opportunity for escape. 
He put the jailer’s needs above his own. More- 
over, he realized that the time was ripe not only 
for dealing with the jailer’s immediate concerns 
about his work but also for considering with him 
the more ultimate concerns about his way of life. 
Thus does the process of conversion take place. 

But even more is called for in conversion than 
a preparation through personal demonstration, a 
meeting of specific needs, and a raising of life’s 
ultimate questions. Paul was able to lead the 
jailer to a new faith because he, himself, had 
found the way. His needs had been met; his values 
had been clarified; his life had been integrated. 
His witness was no academic process; it was a 
personal sharing out of his own experience. 


The Demand for Repentance and Faith 





The Leader in Action 








By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 17; 1 Thessalonians 
1 and 2. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson we shall attempt to trace the 
implications of the New Testament for evangelism 
in Christian education. Perhaps one of the first 
things you will want to do in your preparation is 
to think through the meaning of “repentance” 
and “faith.” Start by asking yourself in what way 
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these concepts are practical rather than doctrinal. 
Read Acts 17 to see how Paul used them. Then 
try to relate them to Christian education as you 
understand it. 

Next, establish some purposes for the teaching 
of this lesson. On one level, you may want to 
acquaint your students with Paul’s experiences at 
Thessalonica, Beroea, and Athens. On a deeper 
level, perhaps you will attempt to see how we are 
involved today in some of the same problems that 
confronted Paul. On a still more profound level, 
you may want to ask members of your class to 
commit themselves to certain attitudes and courses 
of action which are radically different from pres- 
ently accepted ways but which represent God’s 
righteous will for them. Examine these purposes, 
consider others, then set forth your own as a defi- 
nite guide for your lesson. 

Consult the student materials in Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, and Epworth Notes and 
make whatever use you wish of other suggested 
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resources. After you have consulted your re- 
sources, including the Bible references, draw up 
an outline for your lesson. The following sugges- 
tion is for you to use in whatever way seems help- 
ful. However, avoid using it slavishly. Let this 
lesson be your own creation as much as possible. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Attention 
II. Challenge 
III. Direction 
IV. Decision 


To BEGIN 


As a starter, present a review of last week’s 
lesson and an outline summary of the total unit, 
“Christianity in Action.” When you have done 
this briefly, put the lesson in its biblical setting 
by giving a broad outline of Acts 17, supplemented 
by the passages from 1 Thessalonians. Your out- 
line, which may well be written on the chalk- 
board before the class session begins, should be 
organized somewhat as follows: (1) Thessalonica 
—arguing from the Scriptures, converts, resist- 
ance; (2) Beroea—teaching in the synagogue, 
examining the Scriptures, converts, agitators 
from Thessalonica; (3) Athens—a city full of 
idols, arguing in synagogue and market place, 
preaching in the Areopagus. 

Point out that this story of Paul’s experiences 
has several implications for Christian education. 
The Jews of Thessalonica were dogmatic, proud, 
and jealous. The Jews of Beroea were receptive 
of new truth. The Athenians were academic and 
had a stultifying air of superiority. Yet all these 
people were educated! It would appear that edu- 
cation, essential as it is, does not necessarily pro- 
duce humility, a spirit of inquiry after truth, or 
a more dynamic faith. This is not to discredit 
education, but rather to seek for the secret of the 
Beroeans who used the available channels of 
study and education as a means of spiritual 
growth. 

Point up Acts 17:30 as a key topical verse for 
this lesson: “The times of ignorance God over- 
looked, but he now commands all men every- 
where to repent, .. .” This is to say that with 
education comes the kind of illuminating insight 
which demands that men think and act in a way 
radically different from former habit, a way 
directed by God’s will. 

Complete your introduction by giving an over- 
view of the main outline of the lesson. Suggest 
that education that is truly Christian will do at 
least four things: (1) focus the students’ atten- 
tion on the spirit and way of God as revealed in 
Christ; (2) challenge the student to accept the 
moral claims of the Christian life and the suprem- 
acy of God in human experience; (3) help the 
student find direction for his life as a whole and 
also ability to stay “on course”; (4) and lead the 


. student to decisions that will make Christian faith 


an active and practical force in his life. 


How To PROcEED 
I. Attention 


Suggest to the class that we find things only 
by looking in the right direction. Nels Ferré, one 
of today’s most prominent Christian leaders, 
illustrates our search for God by comparing it 
to a miner’s use of the small lantern he wears 
strapped to his forehead. When the miner is look- 
ing forward, his lamp illuminates his work and 
his path. When he turns his head to one side or 
the other, he does not see where he is going. How 
well this describes the Athenians, who looked 
this way and that way, but never in the right 
way! How well it describes the Pharisee party 
among the Jews who, tradition bound and law- 
loyal, looked backward and could not move for- 
ward! 

Distractions and competing concerns plague us 
just as they did the Jews and the Athenians. 
Let your class mention some of these, or sug- 
gest a few for the students’ consideration. You 
might mention that such concerns as the desire 
for social approval and for security often rob us 
of Christian insight and integrity. The worship of 
success, the pressure of immediate practical mat- 
ters, the lure of the sensational and superficial 
satisfactions of life are other distractions that take 
our eyes away from the real goals of life. 

Emphasize that one of the first tasks of Chris- 
tian education is to direct the mind to the gospel 
and help the student keep God in focus. 


II. Challenge 


Controversy rages through the seventeenth 
chapter of Acts. Indeed, according to Luke’s testi- 
mony, when the early Christians were at their 
best, they were inevitably in conflict with the 
world about them. This controversy is not to be 
understood as Christian hostility toward their 
fellow men. Rather, it is the inevitable conflict 
between God’s way and man’s, between dynamic 
morality and legalism, between truth and igno- 
rance. 

Note particularly how frequently the word 
“argue” is used in connection with Paul’s teach- 
ing. This does not mean that Paul indulged in 
petty argumentation with those who did not agree 
with him. It does mean that the ways of God are 
not the ways of this world, that his righteousness 
is in inevitable conflict with any human behavior 
that does not measure up to Christian standards, 
and that his wisdom forever judges man’s 
thoughts. 

Let the class discuss for a moment the role of 
controversy in modern Christian witness. Should 
the church decline to take a stand if it will cause 
hostility, misunderstanding, or even persecution? 
Should we avoid controversial issues for fear of 


- offending someone? Were the apostles right in 
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Artist, Raphael 


Paul Preaching in Athens 


saying, when their beliefs brought them into 
conflict with the leaders of the religious group 
of which they were a part, “We must obey God 
rather than men” (Acts 5:29) ? 

Call the attention of your class to the fact that 
in the final analysis there can be no repentance 
without controversy. This does not mean that 
Christians have a personal quarrel among them- 
selves or with men outside the Christian fellow- 
ship. It rheans simply that Christians are ambas- 
sadors of the kingdom of God and represent a 
higher way of life which has an eternal contro- 
versy with any way of life that is lower. 

Suggest to the class that there is no reason to 
expect men to repent unless we lay the issue 
squarely before the world, however controversial 
it may be. Indeed, when there is a lack of repent- 
ance among men, it may very well be that the 
church is backing away from controversy and not 
making the claims of God as sharply felt as it 
should. 

Summarize this section on challenge by em- 
phasizing that Christian education must make 
clear the sharp differences between God’s will and 
man’s behavior, and that it must do so with a 
positive, persuasive force that will issue in re- 
pentance. 


III. Direction 


Offer to the class the proposition that Christian 
education needs to help students establish the 
right direction for their lives. Repentance is only 
half the story: having abandoned a wrong course, 
the Christian needs to find the right one. 

Use Polaris as an illustration. The North Star 
is a reminder of the fact that we need to get our 
bearing and chart our course by reference ‘to 
something beyond ourselves. 

The Christian may find his “Polaris” in the 
Bible; he may find it in the action of God in 
history; he may discover it in personal fellow- 
ship with God through prayer and meditation; 
or he may find it in a vital church life or some 
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other human experience where God is a living 
reality. As the navigator may get his bearing by 
consulting one of a number of reference points, 
so the Christian may find his direction in a num- 
ber of ways. One of the tasks of Christian educa- 
tion is to put the student in touch with the several 
resources which give direction to Christian liv- 
ing. 

Pursue the analogy a step further by pointing 
out that the navigator is as important a factor 
as the star. Polaris is a help only as a skilled tech- 
nician is able to observe and interpret the rela- 
tionship between himself and the heavenly body. 

Suggest to the class that this points up another 
function of Christian education in helping the 
student find direction. Through its educational 
program, the church must train Christians in the 
use of the resources available. The skills of ob- 
servation, interpretation, drawing inferences, 
applying insights to practical situations all need 
to be cultivated through the work of the church 
school. 

Conclude this section with a summary state- 
ment to the effect that Christian education helps 
the student find and establish direction in his life 
according to the will of God. 


IV. Decision 


Remind the class that human beings live in a 
framework of inescapable freedom. What may 
seem offhand as a delightful privilege is revealed 
at times to be a sobering responsibility; for free- 
dom demands that we make choices, many of them 
loaded with eternal consequences. 

Perhaps you could help the class recall the 
experiences of great personalities of biblical times 
who were confronted with the necessity of making 
fateful decisions. Undoubtedly the class will recall 
Joshua, Samuel, Jeremiah, Jesus, Peter, Paul, 
and a host of others. Let these serve to emphasize 
the fact that decision is an inevitable part of 
human experience. 

Point out that even when we decline to make 
a decision, we are inadvertently casting our lot 
with those who will decide. For example, our 
failure to register a decision and take a stand in 
important social issues of our day often means 
that the forces of evil prevail. By not taking a 
stand we have indirectly made our decision to 
support their position. 

We have come to the final step in the process 
of Christian education, for the process reaches 
its climax in the maturing of faith. Do not let the 
lesson bog down in a theological debate or a legal- 
istic formula. Approach a definition of faith in 
the spirit of the writer of the Letter to the He- 
brews. Your class members will readily recall 
the eleventh chapter; do not let them miss its 
point. “By faith Abraham obeyed when he was 
called to go out to a place which he was to receive 
as an inheritance; and he went out, not knowing 
where he was to go” (verse 8). “By faith he 
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[Moses] left Egypt, ...” (verse 27). Others by 
faith “conquered kingdoms, enforced justice, . . . 
suffered mocking and scourging, and even chains 
and imprisonment” (verses 33, 36). 

The inescapable point here is that faith was 
not a belief or a creed; it was a living relationship 
to God which led to a distinctive way of life often 
resulting in hardship and suffering. This high- 
lights the supreme responsibility of Christian 
education infused with the spirit of true evange- 
lism: to develop on the part of the Christian 
student that kind of faith which moves through 
understanding and belief to a complete commit- 
ment of one’s life to the Christian way. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. To what should we direct the attention of 
the Christian student? 

2. Remembering that Paul’s demand for repent- 
ance was delivered to a group of men who in- 
dulged in idolatry (Acts 17: 29-30), name some of 
the great idolatries of our day. (Do not overlook 
wealth, success, race, economic systems, national- 
ism, law.) 

3. How does one recognize and identify current 
idolatries? 

4. In view of these idolatries, what does repent- 
ance imply? 

5. To what extent should Christians involve 
themselves in controversial issues? 

6. In the light of the meaning of faith suggested 
above, what ought Christians to be doing in to- 
day’s world? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the main emphases of the lesson, 
using the chalkboard if possible. After reminding 
the class of the desirability of reading the lesson 
for the following week, close the session with a 
prayer of intercession for the church school and 
of personal commitment to more vital Christian 
service on the part of class members. 


i ee Group in Action 





By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” and 
“The Counselor.” 


Preparation: After reading the students’ ma- 
terial, consider how you can make a discussion of 
Christian education significant to your group. The 
age and interests of the group will largely de- 
termine whether you will put the emphasis upon 
the home, the church school, or the church col- 
lege, although you will want to make some men- 
tion of all three. 


To begin: Recall that the unit is devoted to - 


evangelism, that we discussed last Sunday the 
importance of, and some of the methods of, per- 
sonal evangelism. Then explain that in today’s 
session we are to discuss Christian education in 
much the same way. 

The main question for discussion will be: How 
can we win persons to significant Christianity 
through Christian education? 

How to proceed: Consider first what we mean 
by Christian education: training in the back- 
ground of ideas, attitudes, experiences, and prac- 
tices which have grown out of Jesus’ experiences 
and teachings as they have been interpreted by 
Christians. Indicate the three main avenues of 
Christian education: the home, the church school, 
and the church institution of higher learning. 

Discuss these, one at a time, starting with the 
one you think most significant to your group. 
Let the members express themselves as to what 
they feel the class can do to make these more 
effective for your own young people and adults. 

For the home, you can recommend The Chris- 
tian Home, our magazine for Christian families, 
and its section of study helps. Perhaps some of 
your adults belong to parent discussion groups 
in the Sunday Evening Fellowship. If so, they 
can tell something of the help they are receiving 
from these groups. Other literature that has 
proved valuable in this area can be mentioned, 
as well as practices that the members of the class 
have found to be helpful in leading their families 
to Christian thinking and living. 

In regard to the church school, you can discuss 
such things as how to get more effective teachers, 
how teachers and leaders should be trained, what 
support your class can give the general program 
by furnishing teachers, leaders, and financial sup- 
port. Do not neglect mentioning here anything 
you are doing or can do for neighborhoods nearby 
where religious education is insufficient. 

Do not neglect the church-related college, even 
though your adults may not be directly associated 
with college or college-age youth. Such things as 
financial support and participation in special em- 
phases, as the Methodist Student Loan Fund, 
Student Recognition Day, and Methodist Student 
Day can be brought out. Writing letters to stu- 
dents who are away at college is another service 
that adults can perform, often with significant 
results. 

Another question some groups will be interested 
in is, What is the difference between education 
and indoctrination? To what extent is our Chris- 
tian education indoctrination? 

In closing: Conclude with a summary and defi- 
nite suggestions and assignments where they are 
called for. Your closing prayer may be that the 
group may continue to learn and grow in experi- 
ence as they attempt to lead others to Christ by 
various methods of Christian education. 

Looking ahead: Urge the members to read the 
students’ material on persistence in evangelism. 
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(from Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ In Reflections on the Psalms (Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company) C. S. Lewis makes a confession. 
He says he was overwhelmed by surprise when 
he discovered that Paul’s exhortation, “If your 
enemy is hungry .. .” is a direct quotation from 
Proverbs 25:21. 

He admits he really shouldn’t have been so 
startled. For during epochs when Christians faith- 
fully read both the Old and the New Testaments 
regularly and repeatedly, it was commonplace 
knowledge that bonds between the two are inti- 
mate and numerous. 

This matter bears upon the lesson of the week. 
For in an important sense, the Old Testament 
period was one of education and preparation. 
Lacking that long making-ready of a people, the 
divine revelation through Christ would have fallen 
upon completely deaf ears. 


’ Though he never used any term remotely ap- 
proaching the current “Christian education,” John 
the Baptist was an effective practitioner of it. In 
the divine announcement to his mother, his role 
was defined as going before Christ “to make 
ready for the Lord a people prepared” (Luke 
1:17). 

It is true of cultures as well as of individuals 
that no great event takes place in a vacuum. 
Preparation is an essential phase of every move- 
ment and each conversion. 

Too often, we wish to jump impatiently to some 
great conclusion. We try to live the Christian life 
like persons who read the last chapter of a 
mystery novel first. From evangelists to Sunday- 
school teachers, those persons who serve as 
preparers play an absolutely vital role. 





Christianity in Action 


The February lessons in the International 
Lesson Series are a continuation of the study 
of the Acts of the Apostles. Unit V, “Chris- 
tianity in Action,” will be concluded Feb- 
ruary 21. Unit VI is entitled “The Church 
Faces Difficulties.” 

The weekly topics are: 

February 7: Persistent Evangelism 
February 14: Our Fight Against Organized 

Evil 
February 21: Self-Giving in Christian Serv- 

ice 
February 28: Courage in Christian Witness- 

ing 
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* It is Israel’s sense of covenant that is the key 
to her uniqueness as a people. These men were 
set apart from all others by their abiding certainty 
that they lived under a contract with Jehovah. 

Many a time they became weary and discour- 
aged. They were beset with doubts—so frequently 
and typically that a passage such as Psalms 44: 
18-19 could become part of the Temple ritual and 
incorporated in the sacred code. Yet they never 
gave up. Through darkness and defeat and abject 
need, though loud in their lament about present 
abandonment by God, they never abandon the 
basic notion of the covenant. This is the key to 
the Old Testament and the prelude to the New. 


* Consistent Jewish refusal to depict the deity 
in any form was a necessary prelude to God’s 
self-revelation through Christ. For to make any 
physical representation of God whatever is to 
become involved in streams of two-way effects. 

He who shapes a representation tends to re- 
flect himself in his deity. In an exhibition at the 
St. Louis Art Museum, one of the most unusual 
pieces was the work of a local adolescent. His 
tortured, twisted metal crucifix evoked many 
comments from viewers—who regarded the work 
as symbolic of frustration among members of “the 
beat generation.” 

Even the most sublime paintings and statues 
of great Christian artists partake of the time and 
outlook of their makers. Any making of images 
and representations whatever—to say nothing of 
idols—tends to give a limited and therefore false 
vision of Jehovah. 





| The Counselor 


By ROBERT C. LESLIE 





Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


A major reason for the appeal of psychiatry 
today is that the psychiatric world has provided 
an acceptance of the person as he is in a way that 
is desperately longed for. By setting aside judg- 
ment and condemnation the psychotherapeutic 
world has made possible the kind of self-aware- 
ness that is the beginning of growth. By with- 
holding criticism the therapist makes possible a 
full catharsis in an atmosphere of understanding 
acceptance. 

The ablest evangelists have always used this 
accepting approach. Paul’s speech at Athens dem- 
onstrates an accepting appreciation of the people 
where he found them. His opening words con- 
veyed his understanding and appreciation of the 
people in their religious concerns. He began where 
they were rather than by starting with where he 
hoped to take them. 

Jesus’ ministry vividly demonstrates the ac- 
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cepting mood. The flocking of the people to hear 
him is easy to understand; they found in him one 
who demonstrated that he understood what they 
were facing, what problems they were struggling 
with, what anxieties plagued them. His acceptance 
of the unacceptable was perhaps the characteristic 
feature of his ministry, whether the unacceptable 
was a prostitute, or a dishonest tax collector, or a 
spoiled man of wealth. His look of love was given 
most freely to those who were starved for lack 
of love. 

But Jesus’ acceptance, like acceptance of the 
truest sort, did not leave people where he found 
them. Unlike the acceptance of the corner tavern 
which leaves a person where he is, which is con- 
tent to stand by as talents are wasted and abilities 
squandered, Christian acceptance goes on to lay 
down some imperatives. 

“Go and sin no more” logically follows the 
initial acceptance. “Go in God’s power, in the 
conviction that the way of sin need no longer be 
your way” is the unspoken but implied affirma- 
tion. So Paul in Athens, having begun with the 
people where they were, moved on to set before 
them the claim of the true God on their lives. 
Like any good counselor, he tried to help them 
face reality, a reality which called for a larger 
perspective. 





ADVANCED STUDIES 


The confrontation was presented in personal 
terms: “This ...I proclaim to you.” Here is no 
impersonal, calculating professional worker who 
simply lines up the arguments to let truth speak 
for itself. Here is the warm, personally involved 
friend who cares enough to allow his personal 
feeling to find expression, who shares his private 
conviction, who opens his intimate life. 

Great as the contribution of the skilled psychia- 
trist can be with anxiety-laden lives, there is no 
substitute for the enthusiastic witnessing of the 
committed Christian who can speak out of his 
heart of what God has done for him. In the final 
analysis it is the committed person who gains the 
reputation of being counted among those “who 
have turned the world upside down.” 

Our task, then, is to combine acceptance and 
commitment, to help men find such acceptance in 
us that they are enabled to use our help in finding 
purposes worth committing their lives to. Un- 
like the task of the therapeutic world in which 
self-acceptance and adjustment and “peace of 
mind” are the major goals, the religious world sets 
before itself the task of finding meaningful enough 
purposes to live by so that personal acceptance 
is no longer an urgent need. When a man is in- 
volved in a big enough task, his own personal 
concerns seem petty. 





(Continued from page 4) 


Harkness’ book gives a frame of reference for 
Calvin’s concepts and for the origin and growth 
of his institutionalized ideas. This is biography 
not done for the purpose of understanding a 
man’s life but for the purpose of discovering some 
reasons for the man and what his life meant in 
relation to some aspects of Protestantism. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 

The Living of These Days is frankly an auto- 
biography, with all the faults and virtues of such. 
Modesty prohibits a man from saying what often 
needs to be said about his own accomplishments. 
Yet in other instances no one can say with clearer 
definition what must be told about motivation 
and about the real issues that have been clouded 
in the heat of controversy. 

This autobiography is the fabulous story of 
another religious leader who through his great 
preaching has become the symbol of what is 
best in the pulpit ministry and in the tradition 
of church leadership. Furthermore, here is a man 
who out of a great ministry has written books 
which seem destined to become religious classics. 

The first six chapters of Fosdick’s book deal 
with his youth and his early years as a minister. 
It will be important for us to analyze the factors 
that played on this life, comparing them to the 
influences that have motivated our own lives. 


We can see the history of the last fifty years as 
it has furnished the stage for one of its actors 
on the American scene. 

How similar have our experiences in this pe- 
riod been to those of Fosdick’s? From what we 
are told, can we analyze the motivating influences 
that caused this minister to mold and establish 
the main ideas that used him throughout his life? 


p A Comparison 

Calvin attempted to establish basic patterns in 
the formative years of Protestantism; Fosdick at- 
tempted to make Christian concepts relevant in 
an unchristian world. These two men, one at the 
beginning of an era, another at the end of an era, 
both giants in their way, were both destined to 
influence great numbers of people. 

This is not a comparison of greatness, for great- 
ness has no common denominator, and no yard- 
stick can measure it. This is merely the incident 
and extraordinary event of two lives, in no way 
equal, but two lives lived at strategic moments in 
history with an abundance of creative power and 
spiritual fullness. 

Here are two lives interpreted as lives of per- 
sons of whom we can say with certainty that what 
these men preached they practiced and what their 


Christianity was in theory they made real in their 


lives. 
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